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Persistent Whiggery in the 
Confederate South, 
1860-1877 


By THOMAS B. ALEXANDER 


I. IS OFTEN STATED THAT THE WHIG PARTY IN THE UNITED 
States disintegrated during the 1850's in all parts of the country, 
including the eleven states that were to comprise the Confed- 
eracy. Students of the South's political history are not unaware 
that the Constitutional Union party of 1860 was substantially a 
continuation of the Whig party of the South; but the rare men- 
tion of the term “Whig” in studies of the section after 1860 
would seem to imply that the party disappeared with the firing 
of the first gun at Fort Sumter, and that its leaders promptly 
forgot that they had ever venerated Henry Clay or villified their 
Democratic opponents. 

On the contrary, Whig influence continued to exist within 
the Confederacy and to oppose Democrats behind a facade of 
wartime solidarity.’ Furthermore, after the war many southern 
Whig leaders remained keenly conscious of their former party 
affiliation, partial to fellow Whigs in political contests, and hos- 
tile to the Democratic party. Indications abound that this per- 
sistence of Whig lovalty was an important influence in the South 
and must be properly assessed before an adequate understand- 
ing can be gained of Civil War and Reconstruction politics.’ 


‘The present article is part of a broader project made possible by the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, the Social Science Research Council, 
and the University of Alabama Research Committee. Some of the material upon 
which the first half of the article is based has also been used with a more re- 
stricted application in the author’s “Persistent Whiggery in Alabama and the 
Lower South, 1860-1867,” Alabama Review, XII (January 1959), 35-52. 

2Wilfred B. Yearns, The Confederate Congress (Athens, Georgia, 1960) is 
exceptional in that it acknowledges party consciousness in Confederate elec- 
tions 
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In the five presidential elections from 1840 through 1856, ex- 
cept in the contest of 1852, the popular vote cast by Whigs in- 
creased in the eleven southern states which later joined the Con- 
federacy.’ In 1860 John Bell, the Constitutional Union candi- 
date, received a larger popular vote in these states than had 
ever been cast there for a Whig presidential candidate—approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the total. Bell's vote was not the full 
measure of southern Whig strength, however, because part of 
the vote for the northern Democrat, Stephen A. Douglas, was 
cast by men who had been Whigs until 1856 or 1857. Some 
former Whigs were even Douglas candidates for presidential 
elector. It would thus appear that the shift in party nomen- 
clature from Whig to American in 1856 and to Constitutional 
Union in 1860 had but little impact on Whig voting strength 
or party organization in the South. 

During the secession crisis not all southern Whigs adopted the 
same attitudes, but before Lincoln’s call for troops they were 
so pre ponders intly Unionist in sentiment that southern W! nigge ry 
and Unionism became almost synonymous in many of the states 
that seceded. Alabama and Georgia counties where Negroes 
constituted a large majority of the population seem to have pre- 
sented exceptions to this Whig-Unionist pattern, but it is by no 
means certain even there that the rank and file of the Whig 
voters followed their local leaders into secession sentiment. In 


the Black Belt counties of Alabama, for example, popular voting 


for delegates to the secession convention was so light that it is 
possible that few Whigs voted.‘ Certainly Alabama Whigs out- 


The Whigs polled 53 per cent of the total vote cast in these cleven states 
in 1840 for the two major parties; 47 per cent in 1844; 51 per cent in 1848 
43 per cent in 1852; and, as the American party, 42 per cent in 1856. Data 
for presidential election returns are based or. W. Dean Burnham, Presidential 
Ballots, 1836-1892 (Baltimore, 1955). 

‘Clarence P. Denman, The Secession Movement in Alabama (Montgomery 
1933), 115-16, 161-66. A check of extant beat election returns in Alabama Black 
Belt counties verified that in almost every beat for which returns are available 
the Democratic vote in the presidential election of 1860 was larger than the 
secession vote of 1860, County returns by beats are bhocated in the Alabama 
State Department of Archives and History, Montgomery. Peggy J. Duckworth, 
“The Role of Alabama Black Belt Whigs in the Election of Delegates to the 
Secession Convention” (M.A. thesis, University of Alabama, 1961) demon- 
strates that Breckinridge voters were the backbone of the secessionist move- 
ment in the Alabama Black Belt 
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side the Black Belt followed the South-wide Whig pattern of 
Unionism. It is true that some Democratic areas, chiefly in the 
Appalachian Highlands and the adjacent Piedmont, were Union- 
ist in sentiment, but the great bulk of southern Democracy was 
found in the secession camp at some stage before Lincoln’s call 


for troops. There seems little reason, therefore, to question a 
general association of Whiggery with Unionism and Democracy 
with secession. When the Civil War began, the Confederacy 
had a voting population of which 49 per cent had cast ballots 
for John Bell or Stephen A. Douglas. indicating at least some- 
thing less than ardent southern nationalism, if not an uncondi- 
tional aversion to secession. 

In making the cabinet appointments President Jefferson Davis 
followed the traditional United States pattern of one-party re- 
sponsibility and named a straight Democratic cabinet, although 
two members had been State Rights Whigs before becoming 
Democrats.’ In later cabinet shifts another State Rights Whig and 
two Union Whigs of 1860 were appointed. Of the fourteen men 
who held cabinet posts in the Confederacy, none of the nine 
regular Democrats became open opponents of Davis, while three 
of the five former Whigs resigned to become bitter critics of the 
administration. Vice-President Alexander H. Stephens, former), 
a Whig and in 1860 a Douglas Democrat, also became openly 
hostile to the Davis administration. 

The members of the Provisional Congress were not elected by 
the voters, but in the summer and fall of 1861 Confederate gen- 


Daniel M. Robison, “The Whigs in the Folitics of the Confederacy,” East 
Tennessee Historical Society’s Publications, No. 11 (1939), 3-10. Since the 
publication of this article, Dr. Robison has turned over to the writer his file of 
data on southern Whigs, and this has now been expanded into identification 
records on more than 10,000 individuals, drawn from published studies and col- 
lections, newspaper lists of delegates to state and local conventions, manuscript 
collections, and legislative journals for twenty years before 1860. With the 
assistance of these records, the earlier party affiliation of members of Congress, 
governors, and others prominent on the state or national level during and after 
the Civil War can usually be determined; but it is still not possible to classify 
positively more than a small percentage of postwar state legislators or members 
of state constitutional conventions. For the purposes of this paper, anyone who 
was at any time before the war a member of the Whig party is classified as a 
Whig unless otherwise indicated, and in order to avoid awkward repetition the 
modifying adjectives “former” or “ante bellum” are omitted 
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eral elections were held.° In six states—Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, and Louisiana—there seems to have 
been a general agreement in the legislatures to divide the Senate 
positions between parties. In South Carolina and a where 
the Whig party was not an organized force, and in Alabama 
and Arkansas only Democrats were selected. Mississippi sent to 
the Confederate Senate one Democrat and one whose party affili- 
ation is not established. The House membership in the First 
Congress was divided between parties in approximately the 
voting pattern of the late ante bellum period (assuming certain 
representatives of unidentified party affiliations fall into the same 
proportions as the 87 per cent whose political loyalties are 
known ), that is, about 66 per cent Democrats. 

The Democratic party as chief sponsor of the attempt at 
southern independence rapidly lost popularity as the war be- 
came more burdensome. In the mid-war elections, held in 1863 
in most of the states, considerable discontent was shown by the 
voters through the election of Whigs to replace Democrats. The 
party affiliations of 73 per cent of the members of the second 
Confederate House of Representatives have been determined, and 
it would appear that the Whigs may have become the majoritv.* 
In North Carolina a Whig sweep which had carried Zebulon B. 
Vance into the governorship in 1862 was repeated in 1863 when 
the voters replaced a Confederate House delegation of six Demo- 


*Although the members of the Provisional Congress were elected by the various 
state secession conventions, the anticipated party division in which Democrats 
slightly outnumbered Whigs is borne out. See Robison, “The Whigs in the 
Politics of the Confederacy,” 6 

tAlabama sent five Democrats and four Whigs; Arkansas, two Democrats, one 
Whig, and one whose ante bellum party affiliation has not been determined 
Florida, one Democrat and one not determined; Georgia, four Democrats. four 
Whigs, and two not determined; Louisiana, one Democrat, three Whigs, and one 
not determined; Mississippi, six Democrats and one not determined; North 
Carolina, six Democrats and four Whigs; South Carolina, five Democrats and 
one not determined; Tennessee, six Democrats and five Whigs; Texas, fou: 
Democrats, one Whig, and one not determined; and Virginia, nine Democrats, 
five Whigs, one not determined, and one who had changed from Whig to 
Democrat and was undoubtedly elected as a Democrat 

8Among the members from the eleven states under study, thirty-five were 
Whigs, thirty Democrats, and twenty-five not determined as to party. Yearns, 
Confederate Congress, 58, offers an estimate of five-to-four Democratic, in- 
cluding Kentucky and Missouri in the calculation, which is also based on 
partial identification 
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crats and four Whigs with one of nine Whigs and one Democrat. 
In Alabama all the Whig congressmen were re-elected, a Whig 
defeated the most important Democrat in the Alabama delega- 
tion, and Whigs replaced the two Democrats in the Confederate 
Senate. In at least two Georgia districts and two Virginia districts 
Whigs replaced Democrats. Alabama and Mississippi, for the first 
time in their histories, elected Whigs to their governorships. 
Tennessee and Louisiana Confederates, handicapped in holding 
a valid election by Federal occupation of portions of their terri- 
tory, nonetheless held such elections as they could and elected 
Whigs as Confederate governors in both states.” 

It is not to be assumed that all these Whig victories repre- 
sented peace movements in the South. Most of the elected Whigs 
posed at least nominally as advocates of southern independence, 
although some insisted that independence could be obtained 
by a compromise peace. On the other hand, there is evidence 
that in the 1863 election the Whig Unionists of 1860 and even 
those who had reputations as compromisers from the 1850's were 
the beneficiaries of a general revulsion against the Davis ad- 
ministration. Considerably more than party politics was involved, 
but politics was both an important ingredient and a vehicle for 
registering discontent. In some cases, however, the Whig vic- 
tories were a direct result of advocacy of a compromise peace 
that would restore the Union. Jonathan Worth, a North Carolina 
Whig, commented that those in his state who had been the most 
determined in their opposition to secession and the Democratic 
party were by 1863 the most popular.” This trend was probably 
general throughout the Confederacy. 

Petitions for pardon, directed to President Andrew Johnson 
in 1865 and 1866 from the numerons group of southern Whigs 


®Thomas H. Watts in Alabama, Charles Clarke in Mississippi, Robert L 
Caruthers in Tennessee, and Henry W. Allen in Louisiana. Yearns, Confederats 
Congress, 58-59, points out that opposition in Congress to President Davis’ ad- 
ministration grew alarmingly in this second congressional election, especially in 
those states largely free from Federal occupation. Yearns suggests that only 
the nearly solid support from occupied districts enabled Davis to maintain an 
administration majority in Congress. These representatives from occupied districts, 
often elected by soldier vote, were in no sense reliable reflections of political 
sentiment in their home districts. 

10Worth to Josiah Turner, July 13, 1863, in J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton (ed.), 
The Correspondence of Jonathan Worth (2 vols., Raleigh, 1909), I, 245 
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excluded from the benefits of the general amnesty proclamations, 
suggest a considerable lack of loyalty to the ideal of southern 
independence. William C. Rives of Virginia, who was elected 
to the Confederate Congress but soon resigned his seat, wrote 
that he had positively refused to be a candidate but when elected 
without his consent could not decline the call made upon him 


“in the spirit and intention . . . that my influence should be used, 
as it was, to promote a termination of the war, as soon as 
practicable, by mutual agreement & negotiation.”"' This could 


mean, under the circumstances, nothing but arrangements for 
restoration of the Union. William Russell Smith of Alabama, 
who later became president of the University of Alabama, wrote 
Johnson in 1865 that he would have left the South had he been 
financially able to move his large family, and that both of his 
elections to the Confederate’ Congress had been by the Union 
party of his district against secession candidates. He further ex- 
plained that he had tried to bring about an early peace on the 
basis of restoration of the Union and had retired from Congress 
because his peace plan was considered treasonable.’? William 
H. Felton of Georgia, a successful Independent Democratic 
politician after the war, wrote Johnson that he had done as little 
as possible to aid the Confederacy and had sought election to 
the Georgia Confederate legislature s¢ ely to keep from being 
= ifted into the army. So common was this type of statement to 

President Johnson in 1865 that Zebulon B. Vance, Confederate 
governor of North Carolina, wrote in his petition with evident 
disgust: “The undersigned does not desire . . . to mitigate the 
offense of abandoning one government, by showing that he was 
likewise false to another.” 

Since party politics remained alive in the South during the 
war, it comes as no surprise that the Democratic party was shat- 
tered by the debacle for which it bore chief responsibility. Most 
of the Whigs had advised against secession in the first place 


11William C. Rives to his brother, June 7, 1865, President Andrew Johnson 
Amnesty Papers ( National Archives, Washington ) 

12William R, Smith to Andrew Johnson, n.d., ibid. Smith was pardoned on 
July 29. 1865 

13Willlam H. Felton to Andrew Johnson, July 25, 1865, and Zebulon B. 
Vance to Andrew Johnson, June 3, 1865, ibid 
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and could now pose as having been vindicated in their earlier 
judgment. A prominent Union Whig of Georgia, Benjamin H. 
Hill, recalled Whig attitudes in 1865 as follows: 
Well, you see all the evils of secession that we prophesied 
have become true; now we suppose the people will believe 
us, and not believe the old secession democrats, who wanted 
to drink all the blood that would be shed by the war; we 
suppose now that the old whig party will arise from its ashes 
in some form, at least what we call the anti-democratic 
element." 

The elections held in 1865 under the presidential plan of Re- 
construction, with substantially the ante bellum electorate eligible 
to vote, reflected the political climate among the whites of the 
South before congressional Reconstruction obscured the white 
voting pattern. Five years earlier in the eleven states soon to 
form the Confederacy there had been no Whig governors, only 
two Whig senators, and but fourteen Whig representatives in 
Congress, as compared with fiftv-three Democrats. In the 1865 
elections Whigs won at least eight governorships, eleven United 
States senatorships as compared with five won by known Demo- 
crats (plus two by ultra-conservative South Carolina Union 
Democrats who represented the Whiggish element in that state), 
and thirty-six House seats as compared with thirteen won by 
known Democrats. Lack of information about the party affilia- 
tion of twelve members-elect of Congress prevents definitive 
statement, although some of these clearly had not been in active 
politics. As nearly as can be estimated, Whigs elected to Con- 
gress from these states held a ratio to Democrats before the war 
of less than one to four, as contrasted with more than two to one 
after the war. But the full impact of the Whig victory can better 
be observed by omitting Texas and South Carolina, where Whig 
party organization had not existed for vears. In the remaining 
nine states, among candidates who have been identified, Whigs 
were elected in 1865 to almost nine tenths of the congressional 


seats. 


144Walter L. Fleming (ed.), Documentary History of Reconstruction (2 vols., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1906-1907), II, 92 

15Alabama sent six Whigs and two Democrats; Arkansas, three Whigs and 
two whose prewar affiliation has not been identified; Florida, two Whigs and 
one man who had spent his mature life as a federal judge; Georgia, five 
Whigs, one Democrat, and three unidentified; Louisiana, three Whigs, one 
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In the 1865 elections for state constitutional conventions the 
Whig landslide was also cataclysmic. In the Tennessee constitu- 
tional convention, among the ninety-five members whose ante 
bellum party affiliations have been discovered, Whigs out- 
numbered Democrats eight to one. In Florida, Whigs had an 
understanding that they would not vote for Democrats, whom 
they charged with bringing on the war. The Mississippi constitu- 


tional convention had seventy Whigs in a membership of ninety- 
seven."” The Alabama constitutional convention contained forty- 
five who had voted for Bell, thirty who had voted for Douglas, 
and twenty-four who had voted for Breckinridge; but so many of 
the Douglas supporters had formerly been Whigs that this con- 
vention was said to have a Whig majority.'* The New York 
Times reported that the Alabama convention, “like that of Missis- 
sippi [was] generally composed of old Whigs, who originally 
were utterly opposed to the secession movement.”'* In the con- 
ventions of North Carolina and Georgia, Whigs and Douglas 
Democrats together reportedly comprised a majority.” 

The Tennessee legislature elected in 1865 had nearly a hundred 
Whigs in a total membership of 109. All but one member of the 
Virginia House of Delegates were Whigs, and the Virginia Senate 
was described as “pretty much the same.” Whigs dominated the 
North Carolina legislature entirely, and Whigs probably con- 
trolled the Alabama legislature, which elected Whigs to be pre- 


Democrat, and three unidentified (one of whom held no political positions 
before the Civil War); Mississippi, six Whigs and one Democrat; North Carolina, 
seven Whigs and two Democrats; Tennessee, nine Whigs and President Johnson’s 
son-in-law, David T. Patterson, who was probably a Democrat; and Virginia, 
seven Whigs and three unidentified. 

Thomas B. Alexander, Political Reconstruction in Tennessee (Nashville 
1950), 26; William W. Davis, “Civil War and Reconstruction in Florida,” 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, LIII (1913), 
366n.; Natchez Courier, September 5, 1865 

1TWalter L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama (New York 
1905), 358 

i8New York Times, September 25, 1865, quoted in Malcolm C. McMillan 
Constitutional Development in Alabama, 1798-1901: A Study in Politics, the 
Negro, and Sectionalism (Chapel Hill, 1955), 92-93. 

19]. G. de Roulhac Hamilton “Reconstruction in North Carolina,” Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics ana Public Law, LVUI (1914), 121; 
C. Mildred Thompson, “Reconstruction in Georgia, Economic, Social, Political, 
1865-1872,” ibid., LXIV, No. 1 (1915), 148 
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siding officers in both houses and gave the long-term United 
States senatorship to a Whig.*° 

Whig triumph throughout much of the South was accompanied 
by a minimum of open comment on Whig versus Democratic 
loyalties, because in most of the South the Whigs had been in 
the minority during the 1850's and would naturally not wish to 
drive away from their voting columns all former Democrats. 
Wherever it was practicable, a coalition of Whigs and Douglas 
Democrats quite openly seized the reins of state power. In other 
areas, where the Democrats had been very strong, it was more 
politic to talk of wise advice in the past and ot the propriety of 
asking those who had misled the people to take back seats. And 
everywhere in the South the term “Conservative” was substituted 
for “Whig” with little question. 

No such reticence was shown by the southern Whigs in pri- 
vate letters or conversation. In the fall of 1865 one North 
Carolinian urged another to run for the governorship for “the 
benefit that will be derived to our party, the Whig party.”*' 
When a Whig, Jonathan Worth, did win the North Carolina 
governorship, he was fully aware of Whig patronage matters, 
writing several letters in which he boasted of appointing Whigs 
to the great majority of positions and defended in detail his few 
appointments of former Democrats.** Writing to William H. 
Seward in July of 1866 to ask for a pardon for another Whig, 
Josiah Turner, Governor Worth commented that such firm Whigs 
as Turner and himself had been popular favorites in North 
Carolina since the waning of the secessionist excitement of 1861. 
Worth divulged that Turner, in filing his petition for pardon in 
1865, had gone out of his way to assail the Democratic party 

‘Thomas B. Alexander, “Whiggery and rn in Tennessee,” Journal 
of Southern History, XVI (August 1950), 294; Knoxville Whig, April 19, 26, 
1865; Washington National Intelligencer, October 12, 1865, quoted in Charles 
H. Ambler, Francis H. Pierpont: Union War Governor of Virginia and Father 
of West Virginia (Chapel Hill, 1937), 280; Hamilton, “Reconstruction in North 
Carolina,” 144, 663. In Alabama, T. B, Cooper, Walter H. Crenshaw, and 
Lewis E. Parsons were the elected officers. 

21William M. Poisson to William A. Graham, October 20, 1865, William 
Alexander Graham Papers (North Carolina State Department of History and 
Archives, Raleigh). 


223Hamilton (ed.), Correspondence of Jonathan Worth, I1, 669, 682-84, 720-24, 
749-51, 810-13 
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and had therefore failed to receive approval for pardon from the 
provisional governor, William W. Holden, who happened to be 
an ardent Democrat who had turned strongly Unionist during 
the war.*’ Many North Carolina Whigs believed that Holden had 
deliberately prevented former Governor Zebulon B. Vance from 
being pardoned in order to keep Whig strength from concen- 
trating on him in the gubernatorial contest in which Holden 
was seeking election.” 
A traveler in North Carolina in the fall of 1865 wrote: 

... here, in North Carolina, I discover, with proper amaze- 

ment, that the old parties are both alive, and neither of them 

a whit older or less pugilistic than it was twenty years 


ee 
This old party spirit is . . . the foundation-stone of this 
North Carolina Constitutional Convention ... . It is the 


Democratic party, one class affirms, that made secession a 
possible thing, and brought the State to the verge of ruin. It 
is the Whig party, the other class retorts, that was half dis- 
loyal to the State, and caused disaster by its supineness and 
coldness in behalf of the war. 
. in private conversation half the delegates had no measur- 
ing-rule for a man but the fact that he is either a Whig or 
a Democrat, and no judgment for a measure but that it origi- 
nates with one of these parties.”° 
Benjamin H. Hill, a Georgia Union Whig, commented: “T tell 
you frankly that after the war ended, we, the old whigs and the 
Union men, expected to take control of affairs down here... .”” 
From Tennessee a disgruntled Democrat wrote to President 
Johnson, himself a Democrat, that “The old line Whigs, or the 
leaders, are your bitter enemies . . . . Most palpable preferences 
over true & capable Union-Democrats have told too plainly of 
this thing. There is hatred of everything that is Democracy ... .”*’ 
An East Tennessee Democrat seeking patronage for Democrats 


23] bid., 661 

24R. H. Battle. Jr.. to Zebulon B. Vance, July 28, 1865, Zebulon B. Vance 
Papers (North Carolina State Department of History and Archives, Raleigh) 

25Sidney Andrews, The South since the War, as shown by Fourteen Weeks 
of Travel and Observation in Georgia and the Carolinas ( Boston, 1866), 135-36 

26Fleming (ed.), Documentary History of Reconstruction, I, 91. 

27H. B. Williams to Johnson, August 7, 1865, Andrew Johnson Papers 
(Manuscript Division, Library of Congress). 
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wrote the President that Whigs planned to rid his area of Demo- 
crats by persecution, and claimed that even the violence directed 
toward former Confederate conscription officers by irate Union 
men was politically selective.** A Mississippi Whig editor urged 
that the friends of President Johnson’s Reconstruction policy not 
adopt a distinctive party name because it would be quite as hard 
for the old Democrats to become latter-day Whigs as it would for 
“us old Whigs to become Democrats in 1866.”*’ A Mobile, Ala- 
bama, editor noticed the Whig aversion to being classified 
Democrats and wrote: “We have heard some men say that under 
no circumstances would they act with a Democratic party. They 
would prefer to stand still and see the country “go to the bad,’ 
and the Radicals triumph, than to save it under a Democratic 
banner.” 

This editor was reflecting one of the accidental difficulties of 
the Reconstruction period: President Andrew Johnson was a 
Democrat. By any reasonable canon except that of political 
availability, a southern Unionist chosen to be Lincoln’s runnit 1g 
mate in 1864 should have been a Union Whig, but appealing to 
northern War Democrats had been the paramount consideration 
in 1864. As a consequence, in 1865 and 1866 both southern 
Whigs and northern former Whigs in the Republican party feared 
that success in presidential Reconstruction policies would aid 
Johnson in reviving the Democratic party. One North Carolina 
Whig probably expressed the attitude of southern Whigs in gen- 
eral when he wrote that he “abominated” Johnson’s “antecedents” 
as much as anyone, but that Whigs must of necessity play along 
with the President for the time be sing 

When the National Union Convention was called for Phila- 
delphia in the summer of 1866, on the eve of the congressional 
election campaign in the North, southern Whigs responded to 
the bi-partisan nature of the call and participated fully.*? Union 
Whigs and Douglas Democrats seem to have dominated the 


28W. H. Maxwell to Johnson, November 2, 1865, ibid 

29Raymond (Mississippi) Hinds County Gazette, June 15, 1866, Published in 
The Journal of Mississippi History, XXHI (April 1961), 71-93 

“Mobile Advertiser and Register (Weekly), May 5, 1866 

1A. T. Davidson to Zebulon B. Vance, October 22, 1865, Vance Papers 

2Lists of delegates are published in The Proceedings of the National Union 
Convention Held at Philadelphia, August 14, 1866 (Philade Iphia, 1866 ) 
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various state and district conventions which selected the dele- 
gations to the national convention. On the basis of identification 
of a majority of the delegates-at-large and a considerable por- 
tion of the district delegates from Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, it 
would seem reasonably safe to state that the Whigs greatly out- 
numbered the Democrats, or possibly in some instances excluded 
the Democrats entirely from participation. 

The purpose or purposes of the National Union Convention 
were at the time not universally agreed upon and still remain in 
some degree an interesting que stion. Mz any southern W higs un- 
doubtedly considered this the opportunity to revive the Whig 
party by reunion with northern conservative Republicans of Whig 
extraction. This would necessarily involve swallowing up in the 
new organization a number of Democrats, but it was assumed 
that these would be followers and not leaders. Southern Demo- 
crats, however, looked at the matter from the other end of the 
horn; and one of the Douglas Democrats in the Alabama dele- 
gation, who edited the Mobile Advertiser and Register, claimed 
that there were but two parties in the country, Black Republicans 
and Conservative Democrats. “So the Conservative party,” he 
wrote, “which will rally under the old Democratic banner, will 
embrace all the moderate, peace-loving and constitutional men of 
the country . .. .* A prominent Tennessee Whig who was 
selected as a delegate to this Philadelphia convention wrote after- 
ward that there had been an effort to form a true Conservative 
party, but that the Democrats present sabotaged the plan by re- 
fusing to give up their party organization.”* 

The Philadelphia National Union Convention failed in its im- 
mediate objective of assisting President Johnson to win a friendly 
majority in the congressional elections of November 1866. The 
result was replacement of the presidential plan by the congres- 
sional plan for reconstruction, which involved disfranchisement 
of certain classes of former Confederate leaders and enfranchise- 
ment of Negro men. Now southern Whigs were confronted with a 
new set of alternatives. Some of the unconditional Union Whigs 

‘Mobile Advertiser and Register, August 25, 1865. 


‘*Thomas B. Alexander, Thomas A. R. Nelson of East Tennessee ( Nashville, 
1956), 162 
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who had developed a hatred for all former Confederates wel- 
comed the congressional plan as a chance to dominate the politics 
of the states. The great majority of southern Whigs had not been 
unconditional Unionists, however, and had given aid and comfort 
to the Confederacy after secession was an accomplished fact. 


These latter W higs were not favorable to the congressional plan 
but could not agree what course was wisest. They could refuse 
to vote and thus leave the Radical Republicans in control of the 
state governments, trusting that the plan would either be declared 
unconstitutional by the courts or repealed by the Democrats if 
they could win the election of 1868. Or they could assume that 
these were the best terms the South could expect and advocate 
full participation, in the hope that whites could control state 
governments and might ultimately obtain a relaxation of the plan’s 
partial disfranchisement feature. 

In Alabama, for example, Whig leaders such as Alexander 
White, Lewis E. Parsons (who had been made provisional govern- 
or by President Johnson in 1865), and James H. Clanton organ- 
ized a state convention in the interests of nonparticipation.*’ But 
other Alabama Whigs, such as Governor Robert M. Patton and 
Robert Jemison, Jr., advised strict obedience to federal laws and 
full co-operation under the congressional plan unless the United 
States Supreme Court declared it unconstitutional.** Although the 
self-stvled stanchest Whig editor in Mississippi vigorously advo- 
cated full participation and advised that this was the best set of 
terms the South would get, the Whig “Bible,” the Washington 
National Intelligencer, gave aid and comfort to the nonparticipa- 
tion Whigs by advising them to boycott the elections and await 
relief from northern Democrats.”’ 

Never after the spring and summer of 1867 were the southern 
Whigs to know the degree of unity thev had achieved in 1865. 
Division concerning the proper course to follow in the election 
of constitutional conventions under the congressional plan was 
followed by further dissension about the constitutional amend- 


85Mobile Advertiser and Register, August 8 1866; Fleming, Civil War and 
Reconstruction in Alabama, 536-37. 

6New York Times, April 3, 1867; Montgomery Advertiser, Apri] 23, 1867. 

"Raymond (Mississippi) Hinds County Gazette, July 5, August 9, 1867; 
National Intelligencer, April 3, 1867, cited in New York Times, April 6, 1867. 
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ments proposed by these conventions. At the time of the federal 
elections of 1868, conservative southern Whigs were uncertain 
whether their most discreet course was to enter the Republican 
party and co-operate with its conservative faction or to work with 
the Democrats nationally in the hope that the Democrats could 
win control of Congress and repeal the congressional plan. Repub- 
lican nomination of General U. S. Grant as a moderate clouded 
the issue for many southern Whigs, and a minority of them sup- 
ported Grant. The majority of the southern Whigs entered the 
Democratic ranks but did not accept the Democratic label.** 

Attitudes of southern Whigs supporting the Democratic presi- 
dential nominee, Horatio Seymour, were probably well expressed 
by Jonathan Worth of North Carolina when he wrote: 

The democrats of the North now wear the livery of the old 
Whig party. Their watch-words are the Constitution and the 
Union, . . . the old Whig party . . . abhorred Democracy and 
Abolition as disunion elements. We now find the only con- 
sistent advocates of the Constitution and the Union act under 
the name of Democrats.*® 
Or, as Thomas A. R. Nelson, a Whig who went to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention as chairman of the Tennessee dele- 
gation, said: 
As it seemed impossible to get the [northern] democratic 
party to give up its organization and as there was no other 
organization opposed to Radicalism, it became necessary for 
those who were opposed to the Radical party to act, if they 
acted at all, with the democracy.” 

Southern Whigs did not regard themselves as converted Demo- 
crats because of their support of Seymour. William A. Graham 
of North Carolina described himself at this time as “a Whig from 
principle, never having had any other party connection 7 
Another North Carolinian wrote that since the old Whig party 


had gone under there had been “no party to which an honest, 


good man could cordially attach himself.” In Virginia, Governor 


8For a typical example of Whig insistence on inclusion of “Conservative” 
in state party names, see John Witherspoon DuBose, Alabama’s Tragic Decade 
Ten Years of Alabama, 1865-1874 (Birmingham, 1940), 216-17. 

*Worth to William Clark, October 26, 1867, in Hamilton (ed.), Correspond- 
ence of Jonathan Worth, Il, 1064. 

‘9Alexander, Thomas A. R. Nelson of East Tennessee, 162. 
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Francis H. Pierpont was prevented by his Whiggery from any 
thought of alignment with Democrats, and his hope was “to get 
the conservative white men in the state to form a party against 
the radical rebels.”* 

When a Tennessee life-long Democrat published a letter 
shrewdly calculated to furnish southern Whigs with a rationaliza- 
tion for abandoning the Whig party to become Democrats, a 
Mississippi Whig editor demurred strongly.Whigs of the country, 
he retorted, had great cause to question the sincerity of the 
Democratic party, and Whigs who had participated in the cam- 
paigns of 1844 through 1852 had had enough of “Democracy” 
to last a lifetime. Southern Whigs who had remained faithful to 
the bitter end against Democratic ascendancy, he continued, 
“never can, never will, acknowledge that they are ‘Democrats.’ ”*” 
The editor of the Richmond Whig added that Radical was simply 
Democrat “writ large” and that where Democrats stopped, the 
Radicals began and pushed all the worst Democratic doctrines 
to the extreme of oppression and meanness.** 

After the Democratic defeat in the national elections of 1868, 
some of the southern Whigs who had co-operated with the 
Democrats, more then ever convinced that the Democratic 
party's support was the kiss of death, cast their lot with the Re- 
publican party.** Thus by 1869 southern Whigs who had not 
abjured politics entirely were divided into four camps. Some of 
the unconditional Union W higs were frankly allied with the 
Radical Republican leadership of the nation. A larger group of 
southern Whig leaders were in the Republican party, striving to 
bring about universal suffrage and universal amnesty and to end 
military occupation in the South. This latter group were con- 
fronted by a peculiarly difficult dilemma: to hold the support 


41Public letter from William Graham to Raleigh Sentinel, dated October 16, 
1867, typed copy in Graham Papers; Jonathan Worth to William Clark, January 
14, 1869, in Hamilton (ed.), Correspondence of Jonathan Worth, II, 1261; 
Ambler, Francis H. Pierpont, 296. 

42Raymond ( Mississippi) Hinds County Gazette, October 21, 1868 

43Richmond Whig, February 25, 1869. 

44For examples of efforts by prominent Whigs to lead an exodus from the 
Democratic and Conservative parties into the Republican party after the election 
of 1868, see: Opelika East Alabama Monitor, January 8, 1869; Alexander White 
to L. W. Grant, November 18, 1868, in Talladega Alabama Reporter, December 
2, 1868; DuBose, Alabama’s Tragic Decade, 274. 
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of white Republicans required a conservative stand on race ques- 
tions, but to alienate the Negro voters left the door wide open 
for northern men who had migrated southward to seize control 
of the Negro vote and with it the state Republican party organi- 
zations. James L. Alcorn of Mississippi was typical of the Whig 
leaders who sought to control the southern state Republican 
party organizations for conservative policies. He was successfully 
outbidden for Negro support and defeated by a northern man, 
General Adelbert Ames. 

The third group of southern Whigs were in the Democratic 
and Conservative parties of the various states. They sought alle- 
viation of Reconstruction conditions, particularly relegation of 
the Negroes to passive participation, and occasionally managed 
with considerable success to retain leadership and to be available 
for desirable offices whenever election victories crowned their 
efforts. It is probable that these comprised the largest single 
group of southern Whigs as early as 1869 or 1870; it is certain 
that they were the most numerous after 1872. 

The fourth group, ever shrinking in numbers, were the die- 
hard rejuvenation-of-Whiggery group. They advocated refraining 
from binding alliances with either Democrats or Republicans and 
awaiting that “shining hour” when, as one put it, the passions 
of the moment would have passed away and “the fundamental 
principles ever boldly avowed by Mr. Clay [would] become the 
settled policy of the country, and . . . the grand old Whig banner 
again be thrown to the breeze, and around it... gather all 
friends of good government.”** Meanwhile, advised another 
Whig, southern Whigs should steer clear of Democrats because 
“no good Whig [could] be permanently incorporated with them. 
Oil and water [would] not mingle although put in the same 
vessel." 


45Raymond (Mississippi) Hinds County Gazette, June 16, 1869 

46[hbid., August 10, 1870. North Carolina and Tennessee furnished surpassing 
examples of political chaos among southern whites in the early years of Con- 
gressional Reconstruction. North Carolina Democrats William W. Holden, Robert 
P. Dick, and Thomas Settle gave the Radical Republican party there an unusual 
old-line Democratic flavor, while opposing Conservative party leadership was 
almost entirely Whig. In Tennessee local Unionists established a state govern- 
ment before the end of the war and excluded the bulk of the former Con- 
federates from voting. The resulting politival pattern pitted a totally Whig- 
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In 1869 and 1870 the collapse or fatal weakening of Radical 
Republican party control occurred in Tennessee, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia. This was followed by a wave of editorials 
in the northern Democratic press crediting the Democrats with 
victory over the Republicans in those states. Coming so soon 
after the Democratic defeats of 1868, these claims were resented 
strongly by the southern Whigs, who were insulted by being 
classified as Democrats and fearful of renewed military recon- 
struction if the northern Democrats should again seek to undo 
the permanent parts of the congressional plan. The Richmond 
Enquirer and Examiner maintained that northern Democratic 
papers were making a great error in ascribing the Conservative 
victory in Virginia to the Democratic party, adding: “There has 
been no such party in this state for eight years, and its very 
bones have rotted and now crumble at the very touch.” The 
Richmond Whig said of the Conservative party of Virginia: “A 
majority of them are Whigs, were Bell and Everett Union men, 
were never Democrats, and are never likely to be, unless driven 
to it as the only defense from persecution by the party in power. 
The Appeai-. Avalanche noted that the opponents to Radicalism 
had rallied in not one single former Confederate state under the 
name “Democrat.” The editor of the Mississippi Hinds County 
Gazette wrote that there was no feeling in common between the 
Whigs and Democrats of Mississippi.*’ 

It is true that old-line Democrats bestirred themselves in 
states escaping from Radical sway and tried to restore the use 
of the Democratic label as well as to rectify what they con- 


sidered the outrageous preponderance of Whigs in the state 


offices. But concerted efforts to reorganize the Democratic partv 
as such were scotched by the Whigs in Virginia and Tennessee.“ 


dominated Radical party against an equally Whig-dominated Conservative party 
See Hamilton, “Reconstruction in North Carolina,” 243-44; and Alexander 
“Whiggery and Reconstruction in Tennessee,” 291-305. 

47Richmond Enquirer and Examiner quoted in Memphis Appeal-Avalanche, 
August 3, 1869; Richmond Whig, August 11, 1869; Memphis Appeal-Avalanche, 
October 9, 1869; Raymond ( Mississippi) Hinds County Gazette, May 12, 1869 

48Memphis Appeal-Avalanche, July 31, August 3, 7, 8, 17, September 26, 
1869; Charles C. Pearson, The Readjuster Movement in Virginia (New Haven, 
1917), 37; Nashville Banner, February 11, July 24, August 5, 10, 11, 1870; 
Raymond (Mississippi) Hinds County Gazette, Awgust 17, 1870. The Nashville 
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One Whig interpretation of the current revival of Democratic 
aspirations was that ante bellum Democratic policy had brought 
on the war and had ruined the South, as every Whig had pre- 
dicted: 

What followed? Why the Democrats, who destroyed every- 

thing, looked very sorry for « time. . . . They took back seats, 

muttering, in broken accents “, . . What a pity it is that we 

did not see and act as you Whigs did . . . .” Now, that the 

great National Democracy is on its legs once more, engaged 

in a wild hunt for loaves and fishes, the weeping Democracy 

of the South have wiped their eyes. They have blown their 

noses. Scenting a chance for another career of plunder .. . 

and monopoly of ten thousand fat offices, they are crawling 

out of their holes. They are beginning to look fierce and talk 

big like they did before. . . .*° 

The 1872 Liberal Republican movement produced a momen- 

tary wave of joy among those southern Whigs who thought this 
was the opportunity for northern conservative Republicans of 
Whig extraction to shuck their Radical colleagues and form the 
long-awaited new Conservative party of the country by union 
with southern Whigs. Exultation was short-lived, however, for 
the nomination of the Liberal Republican candidate, Horace 
Greeley, by the Democratic National Convention excised from 
the movement the essential elements of new party organization.” 
The Greeley campaign in the South was run by the same coali- 
tions of Whigs and Democrats that had already been co-operating 
in the Democratic and Conservative state parties. It did furnish 
a bridge by which some Whig leaders who had been dis- 
appointed in their efforts to control the state Republican organi- 
zations could return to the Democratic and Conservative party 
camps without loss of face.” 


Union and American, as cited in the Nashville Banner, August 5, 1870, printed 
a pro rata distribution of offices as between Whigs and Democrats in Tennessee 
to illustrate the advantage held by Whigs. Fearson, The Readjuster Movement 
in Virginia, 37; Nashville Banner, August 24, 1870. 

49Raymond ( Mississippi) Hinds County Gazette, August 10, 1870. 

5°For typical efforts by Whigs to persuade Democrats not to hold a national 
convention in 1872, see: Richmond Whig, May 11, June 22, 24, 1872; Nashville 
Banner, May 16, 17, September 5, 14, 1872. 

51For comments on this tendency see Richmond Whig, July 9, 1872. 
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Between the 1872 and 1876 presidential elections Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Texas were captured by the Demo- 
cratic and Conservative state organizations. In these elections, 
as in the Democratic and Conservative victories before 1872, 
southern Whigs were prominent in elective offices in areas where 
they had been strong before the Civil War. By this late period, 
however, so many southern Democrats and former secessionists 
had regained voting privileges that Whig preponderance was 
severely reduced everywhere and in some areas eliminated. Such 
a large proportion of the southern Whigs was now within the 
Democratic and Conservative parties of the southern states that 
the chief issue seems to have been division of the spoils between 
Whigs and Democrats, or even between factions of each party 
group.” 

As evidence became conclusive that alignment with the na- 
tional Democratic party was to be permanent, most southern 
Whigs gradually surrendered their prejudice against the name 
“Democrat.” Meanwhile, old-line Democrats, recognizing the 
unstable nature of the political combinations which were over- 
throwing Republican organizations and observing the uncomfort- 
able rash of Independent Democratic candidates of Whig back- 
ground, sought to assure the loyalty of former Whigs to the party 
of redemption. For example, the Columbus, Mississippi, Demo- 
crat, a strictly Democratic party organ, courted the Whigs with 
extravagant praise: “There is something touching and beautiful 
in the devotion of the ‘old line Whigs’ to the memory of the 
grand old party . .. . It reminds us of the sacred love which we 
sometimes find a husband cherishing for the wife he loved and 
lost in early manhood.” Asserting that nine tenths of the southern 
Whigs now acted with Democrats, the editor continued: “As 
the Hebrews scattered abroad become active, useful citizens, 
and yet forget not their citizenship of the Land of Promise, so 
the Whigs, though found in all parties, retain their attachment 
to the memory, if not the distinctive principles, of the old 
Party.” 

Reciprocally, the Jackson, Tennessee, Whig advised that it was 


52For examples see Nashville Banner, May 17, 1872, January 23, 24 1875. 
583Quoted in Raymond ( Mississippi) Hinds County Gazette, August 19, 1874. 
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time that all who had cherished a traditional hatred for the word 
“Democrat” should cease to do so because the Democratic party 
was composed of all that was best in material and principle in 
the two old parties. The Nashville Banner agreed, adding that 
if their ancient rivals had lately been getting the better of the 
name on the battle flag of the common cause, the Whigs had 
been getting the best of the offices.” 

A delay in this blending of southern Whigs and Democrats’, 
was occasioned in 1876 and 1877 by the internal change in the 
national Republican party which set aside the Radical leaders 
and brought the old-line northern Whig element into power. It 
is highly significant that Rutherford B. Hayes, himself a former 
Whig, was the first Republican president to appoint a cabinet 
without a single northern Republican of Democratic extraction.’ 
Hayes’ name wrought some enthusiasm among southern Whigs, 
and although few of them would desert their Democratic alli- 
ances to vote for him, many looked upon his inauguration 
calmly.** 

Professor C. Vann Woodward, stressing the influence of lobby- 
ists for the Texas & Pacific Railroad, has indicated the role of 
southern Whigs nominally in the Democratic party in check- 
mating the northern Democrats who would have resorted to 
radical measures or even violence to prevent the installation of 
Hayes.*’ As early as January 1, 1877, Augustus H. Garland of 


54Nashville Banner, November 8, 1874 

55Presidents Lincoln, Johnson, and Grant all had some former Democrats in 
their cabinets. Hayes appointed only former Whigs, and prominent ones, to 
most of his cabinet positions—and included not one northern man who had 
been identified as a former Democrat. After David M. Key, the southern Demo- 
crat, resigned and was replaced by Horace Maynard, a southern Whig, the 
Hayes cabinet became straight Whig. 

56This is demonstrated not only by editorials in numerous southern papers 
but also by a great number of letters in the Rutherford B. Hayes Collection 
(Rutherford B. Hayes Library, Fremont, Ohio), many of which were not 
written to Hayes but forwarded to him. Good examples of this type found in 
the Hayes Collection are: John Pool to A. H. Markland, January 1877; John 
D. Defrees to Hayes, January 8, 1877; Bould A. Baker to Thomas L. Young 
and Alfred E. Lee (telegram), February 24, 1877; “An Old Whig” to Hayes, 
February 25, 1877; memorandum entitled “On the Political Situation” by John 
Tyler, Jr., dated March 12, 1877; Dan Tyler to J. R. Hawley, March 12, 1877; 
and Alexander H. H. Stuart to Richard W. Thompson, March 15, 1877. 

5™C, Vann Woodward, Reunion and Reaction: The Compromise of 1877 and 
the End of Reconstruction (Boston, 1951), passim. Of the many hundreds of 
letters in the Hayes Collection written by identifiable southern Whigs, sur- 
prisingly few refer to federal support of railroads or other economic matters. 
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Arkansas was writing that he and his successor as governor were 
carefully arranging to avoid any hostile attitude or even to give 
the trae an occasion to become aroused. And on January 5, 
1877, A. H. Markland wrote to Hayes that there were twenty-six 
ilies members of Congress of old-line Whig extraction who 
were secretly pledged to resist all extreme measures and who 
were desirous that Hayes be inaugurated.** Considering the fact 
that many southern Whig leaders had all through the Recon- 
struction years denounced the northern Democratic leadership, 
a more detailed study of the individual old-line Whigs in Con- 
gress might well establish the conclusion that the southern bloc 
would have acted as it did in 1877 had there been no railroad 
lobby involved. One prominent Hayes manager on the scene 
could not decide as late as February 22 whether the Texas & 
Pacific lobby or the “purely political” part of the plan had been 
more potent.” 

Whatever the circumstances surrounding Hayes’ inauguration, 
it is undeniable that there followed a ninety-day sensation over 
his presumed intent to build a new southern Republican party 
on the basis of old-line Whigs and Douglas Democrats. Letters 
offering evidence of Whig discontent at being in the Democratic 
party, always accompanied by suggestions as to patronage, 
flooded the President’s mail until federal appointments were al- 
most completed. In April the Washington Nation added light- 
wood to the fire by announcing that it was offering itself as a 
central organ for a new Whig-Republican party,” and the same 
paper published an interview with Hayes’ Secretary of the Navy, 
Richard W. Thompson, to the general effect that southern W higs 
It is true that a significant letter from James A. Garfield to Hayes, December 
12, 1876, mentions that several southerners had said that the South would be 
better off in matters of internal improvements if Republicans remained in power. 
But in this same letter Garfield first explains: “the leading southern Democrats 
in Congress, especially those who were old Whigs, are saying that they have 
seen war enough, and don’t care to follow the lead of their northern associates 
who, as Ben Hill says, were ‘invincible in peace and invisible in war.’’ 

584. H. Garland to A. J. Kellar, January 1, 1877, and A. H. Markland to 
Hayes, January 5, 1877, both in Hayes Collection. 

59H, V. Boynton to William Henry Smith, February 22, 1877, copy in ibid. 

6°This offer was mentioned in many papers, including the Galveston News, 
April 26, 1877, which reprinted the platform suggested by the Washington 


Nation. The writer has not been able to locate a copy of the Washington Nation 
with the original item. 
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were to be fused with the conservative element of the northern 
Republican party to create what would amount to a new party, 
purified of Radicalism.’ This provoked editorial comment pro 
and con throughout the nation and resulted in another deluge 
of letters on Hayes and his administration leaders—with the usual 
patronage recommendations. 

This flurry was soon over, however, and after the 1878 Demo- 
cratic sweeps in the South whatever notions Hayes had had on 
this subject were considerably cooled.” Part of the explanation 
for the rejection of this bid to southern Whigs may be the success 
these Whigs were having in the Democratic and Conservative 
state organizations in the South. One measure of Whig success 
in the New South may be found by a comparison of the division 
of the choicest political plums, the United States senatorships, 
for twenty years before and twenty years after the war. If one 
considers the twenty-two Senate seats through ten Congresses 
to be 220 units, the Democrats overwhelmed the Whigs in the 
1841-1860 period by 72 per cent to 28 per cent of the units. 
Among the two thirds whose ante bellum party affiliations have 
been discovered (considering only the southern whites who were 
old enough to have been active in politics before the war), 
almost the exact reverse is true of the years from 1867 through 
1886: former Whigs outnumbered the ante bellum Democrats 
in a ratio of 71 per cent to 29 per cent.” 

For many vears the idea of drawing southern Whigs to Re- 
publicanism continued to crop out sporadically, especially when 
patronage was involved.** And expressions of Whiggery con- 


61The interview was reprinted in many papers, including the Jacksonville 
(Florida) Union, April 27, 1877. 

62Vincent P. De Santis, “Republican Efforts to ‘Crack’ the Solid South,” Re- 
view of Politics, XIV (April 1952), 244-64 and “President Hayes’s Southern 
Policy,” Journal of Southern History, XXI (November 1955), 476-94. 

63Fifteen senators remain unidentified with either ante bellum party, but none 
had held an important elective office except for one state chief justice. Three 
had been judges; one had been an engineer and railroad promoter; only one 
had even been a state legislator, and that for a single term. 

6*This is indicated by letters in the Hayes Collection through 1892. See also 
Vincent P. De Santis, “President Arthur and the Independent Movements in 
the South in 1882,” Journal of Southern History, XIX (August 1953), 346-63. 
and “Republicans Face the Southern Question—The New Departure Years, 1877- 
1897,” The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series LXXVI, No. 1 (1959), passim. 
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tinued to make isolated appearances, as when the Republican 
editor of a North Carolina paper wrote in 1884 that “. . . many 
Whigs in the South have co-operated with the Democratic party, 
for several years; but no man who ever was a Whig or whose 
father was a Whig ever has been or ever will be a Democrat.” 
Some Whigs, such as this editor, found comfortable political 
homes in the Republican party in the South; but this was the 
case chiefly in the Appalachian Highlands, where the Negro was 
a small factor in politics. A few Whigs were perennial bolters 
from party discipline and self-styled Independent Democrats 
who quietly sought and often obtained Republican support.” But 
the bulk of the southern Whigs were firmly lodged in the Demo- 
cratic party after 1877, mz iking their conservatism and even some 
of their ante bellum policies the dominant themes of the southern 
Democratic party. 

Continuing awareness of a common political past, adoration of 
Henry Clay as the almost legendary hero-symbol of that past, 
and the persistance of a sense of separateness from ante bellum 
Democrats characterized so many southern Whig leaders during 
the years of the Civil War and Reconstruction that a number 
of significant topics for further investigation are suggested. If the 
Whigs of the Confederacy were, generally speaking, Unionists 
on party principle, can it not be assumed that this 40 per cent of 
the Confederate population would count the cost of southern 
independence more carefully and sooner reach the conclusion 
that it was not worth the price it was exacting? Defeatism in the 
Confederacy may have been in large measure merely the revival 
of never-surrendered Unionism on the part of many Whigs. 

During presidential Reconstruction the South, except for South 
Carolina and Texas, was in the hands of Whigs and Douglas 


®65Newspaper clipping in the Pool Family Scrapbook in Southern Historical 
Collection (University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill). 

‘6For additional information about the relations of Republican leaders to 
various independent movements in the South see: De Santis, “Republicans Face 
the Southern Question,” 133-81; Willie D. Halsell, “Democratic Dissentions in 
Mississippi, 1878-1882,” Journal of Mississipp? History, TI (July 1940), 123-35; 
Foster Blodgett to Rutherford B, Hayes, May 25, 1877, Charles Foster to Hayes, 
September 30, 1892, John Tyler, Jr., to Hayes, January 31, 1881, all in Hayes 
Collection; William Harrell Felton Papers (University of Georgia Library, 
Athens); and Mrs. Rebecca (Latimer) Felton, My Memoirs of Georgia Politics 
(Atlanta, 1911). 
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Democrats, with the latter as junior partners. The Black Codes 
of the South were enacted not by secessionists and Democrats 
but by Unionists and Whigs; rejection of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was by these same groups. How much responsibility must 
these southern conservatives bear for the failure of the presi- 
dential plan?*’ And why were the self-appointed conservatives of 
both sections unable to communicate more effectively to avoid 
the disastrously mistaken evaluation of northern sentiment so 
obviously made by southern Whigs? An exhaustive analysis is 
needed on the subject of the Philadelphia National Union Con- 
vention and other abortive efforts to create a national conserva- 
tive party. 


As a contribution to the extensive economic revisionism in Re- 
construction historiography it would be valuable to learn how 
much the ante bellum Whig doctrines concerning the role of 
government in fostering transportation influenced Whig-domi- 
nated Republican regimes in several southern states. Extension of 
state credit to railroads accounted for the larger part of the debt 
left by Republican administrations in the South, and government 


aid to railroads was evidently Whig doctrine. The Whigs in con- 
trol of Alabama during presidential Reconstruction inaugurated 
the program there before the Radicals gained power."* Another 
important question is whether southern Whig leaders were them- 
selves deeply biased against the Democratic party or merely 
using Whig loyalties to direct voters in support of certain eco- 
nomic interests. 

How much of the national Democratic party conservatism in 
the generation after Reconstruction may be attributed to south- 
ern Whigs in Congress under the Democratic party label? And 
did the Democratic party organization in many southern states 
become so nearly the reincarnation of Whiggery that the agrarian 
revolt may be seen largely as the attempt of those with more 


6TEric L. McKitrick, Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction (Chicago, 1960), 
offers interesting evidence that the course of Reconstruction was very much 
susceptible to modification by the actions of Johnson and others in the 1865-67 
period. Although not directly concerned with southern attitudes, the author does 
offer suggestions about the failure of southern leadership in obtaining terms for 
a defeated people. 

68Horace Mann Bond, “Social and Economic Forces in Alabama Reconstruc- 
tion,” Journal of Negro History, XXIII (July 1938), 321. 
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traditional Democratic party attitudes to recapture the houses 
of their fathers? Republican support of agrarian revolt organiza- 
tions in the South, merely to weaken the Democratic party, 
obscures the picture at times; but political geography of the 
1890's shows enough similarity to that of the 1840's to justify 
more investigation of Whig leaders in regular Democratic party 
organizations.” 

A better understanding of the effects of persistent Whiggery, 
and of the purposes to which it was directed, should illuminate 
some of the murky aspects of southern history since 1860. 


6°V. O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics in State and Nation (New York, 1949), 
43, 45, presents striking illustrations in Alabama Democratic party primary 
elections. 





Confederate Naval Strategy: 
The Ironclad 


By WILLIAM N. STILL, JR. 


c= RECENT MONOGRAPHS HAVE CONTRIBUTED SUBSTANTIALLY 


to an understanding of the naval strategy of the Civil War.’ 
They suggest the need for a study of the purpose of the Con- 
federate States Navy, particularly that of the ironclad. It has been 
assumed that the Confederate navy was expected to break the 
blockade,’ and that the ironclad was the principal weapon for 
this purpose.’ The assumptions are partly true, but a distinction 
should be made between the ironclads built within the Con- 
federacy and those constructed for its use in England and later 
in France. The European-made ironclads were definitely built 
to raise the blockade. Stephen R. Mallory, Confederate Secre- 
tary of the Navy, continued to hope that one or more of these 
vessels would be able to cross the Atlantic and disperse the 
blockading forces. But the Confederate-made ironclads were not 
constructed for this purpose. 

On May 10, 1861, Secretary Mallory wrote to the chairman 
of the Confederate House Committee on Naval Affairs 


I regard the possession of an iron-armored ship as a matter 


1Robert W. Daly, How the Merrimac Won (New York, 1957), is a valuable 
strategic story of the most famous of all Confederate ironclads. It clearly shows 
that the Virginia did not attempt to break the blockade, but was a harbor de- 
fense vessel trying to protect the approaches to Norfolk and Richmond. The 
second—James M. Merrill, The Rebel Shore (New York, 1957), dramatically illus- 
trates the effects of the Union amphibious operations on the Confederacy. 

2The number of works suggesting this is voluminous. Some recent examples 
are E. B. Potter (ed.), The United States and World Sea Power (Englewood 
Cliffs, 1955), 305; James P. Baxter, Jr., Introduction of the Ironclad Warship 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1933), 237; Burton J. Hendrick, Statesmen of the Lost Cause 
(New York, 1939), 363; Harold and Margaret Sprout, The Rise of American 
Naval Power 1887-1918 (Princeton, 1944), 156 

8See Joseph T. Durkin, Stephen R. Mallory: Confederate Navy Chief (Chapel 
Hill, 1954), 155; Baxter, Ironclad Warship, 237; Dudley Knox, A History of the 
United States Navy (New York, 1936), 280-81; Sprout, American Naval Power, 
156. 
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of the first necessity. Such a vessel at this time could traverse 
the entire coast of the United States, [and] prevent all 
blockades . 

This letter ended with the suggestion that 
Should the committee deem it expedient to begin at once the 
construction of such a ship, not a moment should be lost. 
An agent of the Department will leave for England in a day 
or two, charged with the duty of purchasing vessels, and 
by him the first steps in the matter may be taken.‘ 

That same day Congress appropriated $2,000,000 for the pur- 

chase or construction of ironclad vessels in England. 

Between May and July 1861, Secretary Mallory concentrated 
his efforts on acquiring these vessels, but Confederate naval 
officers ordered to Europe for this purpose encountered serious 
obstacles in their efforts to obtain the ironclads. It was evident 
from the beginning that no existing ships could be purchased. 
The naval agents then sought to locate contractors to construct 
vessels. Although the lack of adequate financial means caused 
delay, contracts were eventually signed for the building of several 
armored ships.* With these powerful ironclads Mallory hoped 
not only to destroy the blockade, but also to carry the war to 
the enemy's seaboard. 

In the meantime the naval secretary was confronted with the 
problem of providing for the defense of the many rivers and 
harbors in the Confederacy. In the late summer of 1861 the 
Union army and navy initiated a series of amphibious operations 
along the southern coastline. These operations resulted in an 
upsurge of public pressure on government officials, both Con- 
federate and state, to strengthen the coastal defenses.* The Con- 
federate government was faced with the dilemma of trying to 
alleviate these pressures while at the same time attempting to 
satisfy the constant demands of the generals operating in the 

4Official Records of the Union and Confederatae Navies in the War of the 
Rebellion (30 vols., Washington, 1894-1927), Ser. II, Vol. Il, 67-69, hereafter 
cited as Official Records of the Navies. 

‘For a detailed description of various attempts to build these ironclad vessels 
in Europe see Herbert H. Todd, The Building of the Confederate States Navy in 
Europe (Nashville, 1941), and James D. Bulloch, The Secret Service of the 
Confederate States in Europe (2 vols., London, 1883). 


8For a succinct statement on the effects of these operations, see Merrill, The 
Rebel Shore, v-vi. 
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field. Consequently the Confederate navy had to assume a large 
part of the responsibility of defending the southern coast. For 
this purpose warships were needed, not large seagoing steamers, 
but shallow-draft vessels capable of navigating in the shoal 
waters of the South. 

Early in the summer of 1861 Mallory held a series of con- 
ferences with various naval officers, including Lieutenant John 
M. Brooke, Chief Engineer William P. Williamson, and Con- 
structor John L. Porter, to inquire into the possibility of con- 
structing ironclad vessels within the Confederacy for harbor 
defense. On June 7 Brooke noted in his journal, “Mallory wants 
me to make some calculations in regard to floating batteries . . . .” 
By the end of June the type of ironclad which was later to be 
designated the Virginia class was decided upon. The plan speci- 
fied a casemated vessel of light tonnage with little depth, suitable 
for operating in shoal waters.* 

The next step was that of building an iron-armored ship ac- 
cording to the selected design. The lack of an adequate industria] 
basis for building marine engines and for manufacturing metal 


for armor plating resulted in the decision to experiment with the 


frigate Merrimack, but her dimensions necessitated alterations 
of the original plans.’ Both Porter and Brooke, in addition to 


‘Official Records of the Navies, Ser. 11, Vol. 1, 783-84; James Mercer Brooke 
Journal, cited in George M. Brooke, Jr., “John Mercer Brooke,” (2 vols., unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, University of North Carolina, 1955), II, 765. 

8A casemated vessel is one with an armored enclosure in which cannon are 
mounted to be fired through embrasures. For the decision to build this type 
vessel see J. W. H. Porter, A Record of Events in Norfolk County, Virginia 
(Portsmouth, Virginia, 1892), 330; Brooke, “Brooke,” II, 771-72; Official Records 
of the Navies, Ser. II, Vol. II, 704. There was little originality in the design of 
this type of vessel. The first French ironclad floating batteries, the Lave class, 
which had been used so effectively in the Crimean War, were very similar. John 
Stevens, an early American engineer, also designed an ironcased floating battery 
which had many similarities. For descriptions of the French ironclads see Baxter, 
Ironclad Warship, 76-80, and Daly, Merrimac. 18-20. For the Stevens design see 
A. D. Turnbull, John Stevens: an American Record (New York, 1928), 390-93. 

"The name Merrimack seems to have remained with the vessel even after she 
was commissioned the Virginia. For an interesting discussion of the spelling of 
the ship’s name see E. E. Barthell, Jr., The Mystery of the Merrimack ( Muskegon, 
Michigan, 1959). The Merrimack had been partially burned and sunk when the 
Federal forces abandoned Norfolk in the spring of 1861. The Confederates raised 
and placed her in drydock. The decision to use the Merrimack was made pri- 
marily because the only engines available were those in the frigate. Official 
Records of the Navies, Ser. II, Vol. I, 784. 
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others, have taken credit for drawing up the vessel’s specifica- 
tions."° Porter, as naval constructor, undoubtedly drafted the 
final drawings. In March 1862 the metamorphosis of the Merri- 
mack into the Virginia was completed, and despite several sig- 
nificant weaknesses she became the first ironclad seriously to 
challenge the Union navy. 

A frequent misconception has been that all Confederate iron- 
clads were modeled after the Virginia. It is true that a majority 
of them were similar in appearance, but there were noticeable 
differences. Porter, as Chief Naval Constructor, was responsible 
for designing and drawing up specifications for Confederate 
naval vessels.'' Usually copies of the approved plans were for- 
warded to shipbuilding establishments in various parts of the 
Confederacy, so that similar ironclads were under construction at 
a number of points.’* But because of local conditions (shipbuild- 
ing facilities, materials, etc.), modifications had to be made on 
many of the vessels.’ For example, the original plans of the 


Arkansas called for heavy iron plates to armor the vessel; plates 


were not available so railroad iron (T-rails) was substituted." 

These ironclads had several distinctive features. Designed 
to operate in shallow waters, they were customarily flat-bottomed 
vessels of slight draft. There were some exceptions to this, such 
as the Atlanta, Baltic, and Manassas, but it should be noted that 


10The literature on this controversy is voluminous. For a survey of much of 
it see Brooke, “Brooke,” II, 849-51; Daly, Merrimac, 200-204; and Baxter, Iron- 
clad Warship, 225-30. 

11Porter was appointed Chief Naval Constructor January 7, 1864. Officers in 
the Confederate States Navy 1861-65 (Washington, 1898), 110; Porter, Norfolk 
County, 330; Brooke, “Brooke,” II, 842. There is no evidence that he designed 
either the Mississippi or the Baltic. 

12For example, the Richmond, Chicora, Palmetto State, North Carolina, Raleigh, 
Huntsville, Tuscalooosa, Savannah, and Mobile were of the same class (150 foot 
single screw vessels of four guns). There were other classes of ironclads under 
construction at different times—the Virginia II and Charleston (180 foot, screw 
propelled, four guns), Albemarle and Neuse (150 foot, screw propelled, two 
guns), Columbia, Tennessee, and Texas (216 foot, screw propelled, six guns), 
Missouri and Muscogee (180 foot, center wheel, six guns). 

18Various blueprints, drawings, and plans of Confederate ironclads are found 
in Record Groups 19 and 45 (National Archives, Washington, D.C.). Drawings 
of several Confederate vessels including ironclads are in the Willink papers 
(Emory University, Atlanta). Drawings of the Savannah are in the possession 
of Miss Joan Warner (Columbus, Georgia). 

14Robert C. Black, III, The Railroads of the Confederacy (Chapel Hill, 1952) 
13. T-rails were used to armor several Confederate ironclads including the 
Arkansas and the Louisiana 
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they, like the Virginia, were all converted from keeled steamers. 
The iron-plated casemate became a stereotype of the Confederate 
ironclad. Most of them were screw steamers capable of maneuver- 


ing only in calm waters.’* Their cruising range was quite limited 
because of the disproportionate usage of coal in relation to speed 
and also the lack of adequate stowage for fuel. These handicaps 
made high speed impractical, although the belief prevailed that 
the “home water” vessels had little need for high speed. Con- 
structor Porter stated that his “model was not calculated to have 
much speed, but was intended for harbor defense only . 
The slowness of the vessels seriously reduced their effectiveness 
as rams.*® 

Few of these “home water” ironclads were built to operate on 
the open sea—the Mississippi, Tennessee, Atlanta, and possibly 
the Arkansas were exceptions. Confederate naval officers were 
aware that the British and French had found that casemated, low- 
freeboard vessels were unseaworthy. On February 18, 1865, 
Mallory wrote to the chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee that “ironclad ships of both countries [England and 
France] have been tried at sea, and upon a... review of their 
construction and the results of trial trips, enlightened opinion 
is adverse to them as sea going ships .. . ."*’ Admiral Franklin 
Buchanan made it clear to Mallory after the battle in Hampton 
Roads in March 1862 that it would have been suicidal for the 
Virginia to steam out into Chesapeake Bay.'* Another Confed- 
erate naval officer, Lieutenant William H. Parker, the executive 
officer on one of the ironclads, later wrote that the Palmetto 
State was more buoyant than the Virginia, “yet I have seen the 
time when we were glad to get under a lee [shelter] even in 
Charleston Harbor.”” 


15The Louisiana, Missouri, Baltic, Nashville, and Muscogee were not screw 
steamers, but side and center wheel steamers. 

18Richmond Examiner, April 11, 1862. The Baltic, Tuscaloosa, Huntsville, 
Nashville, Georgia, and Missouri were not completed as rams 

‘TMallory to A. G. Brown, February 18, 1865, Record Group 45 (National 
Archives, Washington, D.C.). 

18Daly, Merrimac, 101-103; Buchanan to Mallory, March 19, 1862, Franklin 
Buchanan Letterbook, 1862-63 (Southern Collection, University of North Caro- 
lina); Charles L. Lewis, Admiral Franklin Buchanan (Baltimore, 1929), 193-94. 

19William H. Parker, Recollections of a Navy Officer, 1861-1865 (New York, 
1883), 193-94. 
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At least twenty ironclads that were constructed within the 
Confederacy were commissioned and placed in operation during 
the war.*® Most of these vessels operated as units in the various 
squadrons established by the Secretary of the Navy. Naval 
squadrons at Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and in 
the James River included little-known vessels, although they 
provided the backbone for the naval defenses in home waters. 

The experimental ironclad Virginia was the precursor of the 
James River squadron. With the exception of the Manassas she 
was the first to engage the Federal blockading forces. Contrary 
to general opinion, the Virginia was not attempting to raise the 
blockade when she attacked the Union ships on the morning 
of March 8, 1862. She sought rather to gain undisputed control 
of Hampton Roads and the James River in order to protect Nor- 
folk and the river approaches to Richmond.*' The Virginia was 
destroyed when Norfolk was abandoned in May 1862; hence 
the lower reaches of the James came under Federal control. 

Shortly before the Union army occupied Norfolk, the un- 
completed ironclad Richmond was towed up the James to the 
Confederate capital. This vessel, finally completed in July 1862, 
became the first of three ironclads to operate in the James River 
squadron, whose paramount objective was to aid in defending 
Richmond.” Throughout most of the war the three ironclads 
together with the various wooden vessels in the squadron re- 
mained above the river obstructions at Drewry’s Bluff, a few 
miles below Richmond. In the fall of 1862, however, an attack 
was planned against General U. S. Grant’s supply depot at City 
Point. The Navy Department ordered the Confederate vessels 
in the river, including the ironclads Richmond, Virginia II, and 
Fredericksburg, to disperse the Union ships at that point. The 

20Albemarle, Arkansas, Atlanta, Chicora, Charleston, Georgia, Manassas, Mis- 
souri, Nashville, North Carolina, Palmetto State, Raleigh, Richmond, Savannah, 
Tennessee, Tuscaloosa, Virginia, Virginia II, Fredericksburg, and Huntsville. The 
Columbia, which was completed but not placed in operation, should perhaps be 
included also. 

21Daly, Merrimac, 88; Official Records of the Navies, Ser. I, Vol. VII, 760; 
H. Aston Ramsay, The Monitor and the Merrimac (New York, 1912), 56; Thomas 
J. Wertenbaker, Norfolk; Historic Southern Port (Durham, 1931), 235; Brooke, 
“Brooke,” II, 838. 


22John Taylor Wood to his wife, July 26, 1862, John Taylor Wood Papers 
(Southern Collection, University of North Carolina). 
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river obstructions were removed to allow the vessels to pass 
through, but when the passage was attempted on the night of 
January 23, 1865, the Virginia II grounded. Subsequently, when 
Federal batteries opened fire on the grounded ironclad, the idea 
of a sortie was abandoned, and the squadron, including the 
Virginia II, which was floated before sustaining serious damage, 
then returned to its former anchorage. With the evacuation of 
Richmond in April 1865 the three ironclads were destroyed.” 

The squadron located at Wilmington included two ironclads, 
the Raleigh and the North Carolina. Apparently these two vessels 
were the least effective of all Confederate ironclads. On the 
night of May 6, 1864, the Raleigh crossed the bar at the mouth 
of the Cape Fear River to convoy several blockade runners. A 
Union blockader discovered the Confederate ram and opened 
fire. Later, other Federal ships joined in the futile engagement 
with the ironclad. At daybreak the unharmed Raleigh started 
back across the bar, but grounded and had to be destroyed. 
Shortly thereafter the North Carolina sank in the river near 
Wilmington. According to General W. H. C. Whiting, in com- 
mand of the coastal defenses in that district, the two ironclads 
were used primarily to “defend the rips, or inner bars” in the 
river approaches to the city.”* 

The Charleston naval unit included at first two small ironclad 
rams, the Palmetto State and the Chicora. These vessels were 
completed and commissioned in the fall of 1862. The state of 
South Carolina contracted for the construction of the Chicora, 
“for the defense of Charleston harbor,” while a local shipyard 


23For the operations of the James River squadron see Raphael Semmes, 
Memoirs of Service Afloat during the War between the States ( Baltimore, 1869), 
804-805; Parker, Recollections, 343-44; Official Records of the Navies, Ser. I, Vol. 
X, 666, 673-75; J. Thomas Scharf, History of the Confederate States Navy (New 
York, 1887), 728-42. See also the extensive collection of letter books and papers 
in the John K. Mitchell Collection (Virginia Historical Society, Richmond). 
Commander John Rodgers, U. S. N., in command of the U. S. S. Galena, 
operating in the James River in the late spring and summer of 1862, stated in 
a letter to his father-in-law that the Richmond would be used for defensive 
purposes primarily. Letter dated August 2, 1862, John Rodgers Papers ( Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C.). 

24Official Records of the Navies, Ser. I, Vol. X, 751-52; The War of the Re- 
bellion: a Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (127 vols., Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. XVIII, 416, 475; Vol. 
XLII, Pt. II, 1294, hereafter cited as Official Records. 
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built the Palmetto State for the Navy Department. 

In January 1863 General P. G. T. Beauregard induced Flag 
Officer Duncan Ingraham, commanding the Charleston Naval 
Station, to attack the blockading forces off the city.** In the early 
morning hours on the last day of January, Ingraham’s two iron- 
clads crossed the bar and stood for the nearest Federal ships. 
Two vessels were rammed, and the remaining wooden blockaders 
retreated seaward until they were hull down on the horizon. 
Later that same day the two rams steamed back over the bar 
and returned to Charleston. By nightfall the blockaders had re- 
sumed their positions. 


Subsequently Beauregard and Ingraham jointly proclaimed the 
blockade raised, and copies of the proclamation were sent to the 
foreign consuls in the city.** Clearly the port had not been 
opened, for no vessel attempted to enter or leave the harbor dur- 
ing the period that the Confederate ironclads controlled the 
outer harbor, and, even more significant, European nations 
ignored the announcement.*’ Gideon Welles, Lincoln’s Secretary 


of the Navy, ridiculed the proclamation, while an officer on the 
Chicora considered it “ill advised.” One authority has suggested 
that Beauregard was attempting to regain lost prestige and pos- 
sibly another field command, or the proclamation may have been 
issued as a “grand stroke of propaganda” designed to secure 
foreign recognition.** 


Initially Beauregard seems to have been successful in his at- 
tempt to control the naval forces in his department. This was 
true not only of the Charleston vessels but of the naval forces 


25One authority asserts that the two ironclads were ordered out to convoy a 
blockade runner, the Princess Royal, into port. The Princess Royal was captured 
that day, but unfortunately there is no evidence to support this assertion. See 
Frank M. Bennett, The Steam Navy of the United States (Pittsburgh, 1896), 
368-70. 

26Official Records of the Navies, Ser. I, Vol. XIII, 616-19. 

27[ bid., 606; ibid., Ser. TI, Vol. III, 703-704, 712. 

28Parker, Recollections, 300; T. Harry Williams, P.G.T. Beauregard; Napoleon 
in Gray (Baton Rouge, 1954), 173-74. The announcement augmented the repu- 
tation of neither Beauregard nor Ingraham. The general failed to secure the 
position he coveted. The commodore remained in charge of the Charleston Naval 
Station, but Commander John R. Tucker, in March 1863, took command of the 
forces afloat in the harbor. 
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at Savannah as well.”® Evidently he planned the attack on the 
blockading squadron without the knowledge of the Navy De- 
partment. He was later however to complain that the “unsea- 
worthy qualities” of the ironclads resulted in the re-establishment 
of the blockade.*° 

Beauregard and others continued to urge that the ironclads 
make sorties, but the addition of New Ironsides and monitors to 
the blockading forces and the virtual uselessness of the Confed- 
erate vessels for offensive action caused Mallory wisely to resist 
the pressure. Had Beauregard’s wishes prevailed, the ironclads 
and their crews would have been destroyed, perhaps after, exact- 
ing some toll of the enemy. Instead the Palmetto State, Chicora, 
and later the Charleston continued to be used effectively in de- 
fense. Each night one or more of them anchored in the channel 
between Forts Moultrie and Sumter to reinforce the batteries 
and to discourage a Federal attack.*’ They were burned preced- 
ing the evacuation of the city, having served the purpose for 
which they were designed. 

The first ironclad commissioned in Savannah was the Atlanta. 
Converted from a blockade runner in 1863, this vessel proved to 
be ill-suited for river and harbor defense. According to Flag 
Officer Josiah Tattnall her sixteen-foot draft made her useless in 
the narrow channel! and shoal waters of the Savannah River. As 
a result Mallory finally agreed to allow the Atlanta to attempt 
to raise the blockade between Savannah and Charleston.”? Before 
dawn on June 17, 1863, the Confederate ram stood down the 
channel for the open sea. At 4 A. M. the monitor Weehawken 
was sighted dead ahead steaming slowly downstream. Both ves- 


29Alfred Roman, The Military Operations of General Beauregard in the war 
between the states, 1861 to 1865 (2 vols., New York, 1884), II, 47-49, 56, 57, 
58. For the Savannah squadron see Beauregard to Page, April 5, 1863, and 
Hardee to Hunter, December 31, 1864, in the Correspondence of the Savannah 
Squadron, CSN (Emory University, Atlanta). See also Durkin’s Mallory, 254, n. 5 

°P.G.T. Beauregard, “Defense of Charleston, South Carolina,” North American 
Review, CCCLIV (May 1886), 426. 

Official Records of the Navies, Ser. I, Vol. XIV, 688-89; ibid., Vol. XXVIII 
Pt. 2, 484; Dunbar Rowland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist; His Letters, 
Papers, and Speeches (10 vols., Jackson, 1923), VI, 449; Roman, Beauregard, 
II, 98; Reminiscences and Journal of Francis Thornton Chew (Southern Col- 
lection, University of North Carolina) 

320 fficial Records of the Navies, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 708-709, Vol. XIV, 710-11 
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sels cleared for action, but before the Atlanta could fire she 
grounded on a mudbank. The Weehawken then opened fire and 
forced the helpless Confederate ship to surrender. 

Shortly after the Atlanta’s capture the floating battery Georgia 
and the ram Savannah were completed. These two ironclads 
operated as harbor defense vessels until Savannah was evacu- 
ated in December 1864. When General William T. Sherman’s 
army attacked the Confederate army defending the city, the 
Savannah, operating in the river, provided the army with sup- 
porting fire. Both ironclads, plus one under construction, were 
blown up shortly before Savannah surrendered. 

In no” 1861 the Alabama General Assembly appropri- 
ated $150,000 for an ironclad gunboat to be constructed for the 
“defense of the harbor of Mobile.” This vessel, a converted side- 
wheel steamer named the Baltic, was later turned over to the 
Confederate government and became the first ironclad to operate 
in Mobile Bay. In the spring of 1862 construction was also begun 
on ironclads at Selma, Alabama, and by May 1864 the first of 
these (the Tennessee) was completed. This vessel was fitted out 
at Mobile, where Admiral Franklin Buchanan, commanding the 
Mobile squadron, made her his flagship. “Old Buck” evidently 
intended to attack the blockading fleet off Mobile Bay and then 
steam either for Pensacola or for New Orleans and the Mississippi 
River.** Before this proposed attack could be mounted the Battle 
of Mobile Bay had been fought, and both Buchanan and the 
Tennessee were captured. 

The city of Mobile continued to hold out until the last davs 
of the war despite the loss of the two forts protecting the bay. 
During this period the Mobile squadron cooperated with the 
army in various operations, shelled Federal troops attempting 


33John B. Jones, A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at the Confederate States Capital 
(2 vols., Philadelphia, 1866), I, 367; Buchanan to Mallory, April 6, 1863, 
Buchanan Letterbook, 1862-63 (Southern Collection, University of North 
Carolina); Lewis, Buchanan, 222; J. D. Johnston, “The Ram Tennessee at Mobile 
Bay,” in Robert U. Johnson and Clarence C. Buel (eds.), Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War (4 vols., New York, 1884-1888), IV, 402; Gift to Shackleford, 
June 20, 1863, George W. Gift Papers (Southern Collection, University of North 
Carolina). There is some evidence that a combined attack on New Orleans was 
under consideration. Mallory hoped to employ both the Mobile ironclads and 
also one or more ironclads under construction in Europe for this purpose. See 


Official Records of the Navies, Ser. II, Vol. II, 366. 
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to erect batteries, and guarded the river approach to the city.™ 
From 1863 to 1865 the ironclads Tuscaloosa, Huntsville, and 
Nashville joined the Mobile naval defenses. They continued to 
operate until May 1865, the last Confederate squadron east of 
the Mississippi River to surrender.*° 

A number of Confederate ironclads, though designed to oper- 
ate with other ships, did not function as component parts of a 
particular squadron. These included the Virginia, Albemarle, 
Arkansas, and Missouri. The Albemarle, completed on the 
Roanoke River in North Carolina, was one of the least seaworthy 
of the “home water” ironclads, and according to contemporary 
accounts would have swamped if taken out into the open sea. 
This vessel was originally designated to operate with the Neuse, 
an ironclad under construction at Kinston, North Carolina, but 
the Neuse was never completed.” In the spring of 1864 the 
Albemarle participated in a combined attack on the Federal army 
and navy at Plymouth, North Carolina. The attack was success- 
ful, partly because the Confederate ironclad rammed and sank 
one vessel and dispersed the others. Later that same year Com- 
mander J. N. Maffitt, former commanding officer of the cruiser 
Florida, was placed in command of the Albemarle. Maffitt char- 
acteristically suggested to Secretary Mallory that the vessel be 
allowed to leave the sounds and attack the Federal ships off the 
coast of North Carolina. The hue and cry raised by the War De- 
partment over this idea ultimately “forced” Maffitt into request- 
ing a change of command.” In October 1864 while moored along- 
side a wharf at Plymouth, the Albemarle was sunk in a daring 
torpedo attack led by Lieutenant William B. Cushing of the 
Union navy. 

The conflict fought on the rivers of the West was unique in 
the annals of naval warfare. In this area, where the rivers not 


34Jennie M. Walker, Life of Captain Joseph Fry; the Cuban Martyr ( Hartford, 
1874), 179-80; George C. Waterman, “Notable Naval Events of the War,” 
Confederate Veteran, VIII (January 1892), 21. 

88The Mobile squadron surrendered in the Tombigbee River on May 4, 1865. 
Official Records of the Navies, Ser. 1, Vol. XXTI, 181. 

86McCorkle to Jones, February 27, 1864, Record Group 45 (National Archives, 
Washington, D.C.). 

8TOfficial Records of the Navies, Ser. I, Vol. X, 719-20; Emma M. Maffitt, The 
Life and Services of John Newland Maffitt (New York, 1906), 339-40. 
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only were natural highways of invasion but also barriers to po- 
tential invaders, the Confederate navy should have played a 
significant role. But in this it failed because of the many frus- 
trating obstacles encountered in constructing warships in the 
West. Nine ironclads were laid down, but only the Manassas, 
Arkansas, and Misouri were completed.” 

The Arkansas was the most successful of these vessels. Com- 
pleted at Yazoo City, Mississippi, in 1862, she ran the gauntlet 
of Federal ships enchonsl off Vicksburg on July 15 of that year. 
Later her engines failed during an unsuccessful combined opera- 
tion against Baton Rouge, and she had to be destroyed.” 

Late in 1861 a “turtle shaped” ironclad commissioned as the 
Manassas was converted from the packet Enoch Train for pri- 
vateering operations. Shortly after completion at New Orleans 
the vessel was confiscated by the navy and became the first Con. 
federate ironclad to engage the Union navy when she attacked 
the Federal fleet in the Mississippi River on October 11, 1861. 
She was burned the night Farragut captured the city. 

In 1864 the ironclad Missouri, in spite of the lack of materials 
and facilities necessary to construct a war vessel, was finally 
completed at Shreveport, Louisiana. Hopelessly inadequate to 
challenge the Federal navy’s control of the Mississippi, she re- 
mained above the obstructions in the Red River for her short 
career. 

This brief operational history of the Confederate ironclads 
illustrates that river and harbor defense overshadowed blockade 
breaking in Confederate naval strategy, and that the “home 
water” ironclads were designed to accomplish this end. Secretary 
Mallory in two significant letters clearly indicated the defensive 
purpose of these vessels. On December 9, 1863, he wrote Con- 
gressman William P. Miles of South Carolina: “Certainly they 
[the ironclads] are unseaworthy, as vessels usually are that are 
built as these were, for harbor defense chiefly .. . ."* He ex- 

38Eastport, Tennessee (Memphis), Mississippi, Louisiana, Mobile, Republic, 
and others were destroyed or captured. 

39George W. Gift, “The Story of the Arkansas,” The Southern Historical 
Society Papers, XII (January-May 1884), 48-54, 115-19, 163-70, 205-12; Charles 
Read, “Reminiscenges of the Confederate States Navy,” ibid., I (May 1878), 
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pressed this view again to the chairman of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee in February 1865. Replying to criticism of 
the Navy Department for continuing to build ironclads, Mallory 
emphasized that: 
For river, harbor, and coast defense, the sloping shield and 
general plan of armored vessels adopted by us . . . are the 
best that could be adopted in our situation."’ 
These letters are important, for in the administration of the Con- 
federate Navy Department the Secretary alone was responsible 
for all strate gical decisions; there was no board of strategy or 
chief of naval operations to provide professional advice. Also, 
Jefferson Davis left his naval secretary alone, preferring to con- 
centrate his attention on the land war. 

Unfortunately, with the exception of the navy few understood 
the defensive limitations of these vessels. After the initial success 
of the Virginia, the general opinion was that the new ironclads 
under construction would “drive from our waters the whole 
blockading fleet. . . .” Naturally, when the blockade continued 
unbroken, the navy came under public censure. A congressional 
investigation of the N lavy Department was made in the fall of 
1862. The final report of this inquiry gave the department a 
clean bill, although it remained under fire from the public 
throughout the war. After the navy suffered a series of reverses 
in late 1861 and 1862, public criticism turned upon the ironclads 
themselves. Resolutions were introduced in Congress requesting 
an inquiry as to “whether the vessels constructed for harbor de- 
fense are adapted to the purpose.” In the summer of 1864, Lieu- 
tenant Robert D. Minor wrote his wife that “there is an insane 
desire among the public to get the iron clads down the 
ue... 

Nevertheless the psychological effect of the early Union am- 
phibious operations on the Southern people contributed to the 
strategy of defense. The swift seizure of Hatteras Inlet in August 


41Mallory to Brown, February 18, 1865, Record Group 45 (National Archives, 
Washington, D. C.). 

42Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. 1, 985; “Proceedings of the Congress of the 
Confederate States,” The Southern Historical Society Papers, LII (July 1959), 
223, 342; Robert D. Minor to his wife, May 15, 1864, Robert and George Minor 
Papers (Virginia Historical Society, Richmond ). 
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1861 convinced the people of the danger of these assaults.** At 
the same time Confederate leaders for some months refused to 
regard the blockade seriously. Later, they realized that the means 
for actually breaking it would have to come from outside the 
Confederate States.** 

It is true that Southern forces attempted to destroy the block- 
ade. Obviously the Atlanta, when captured in Wassaw Sound, 
was steaming toward the Union blockading squadron. Also the 
two Confederate rams that attacked the Federal ships off Charles- 
ton harbor in January 1863 were probably attempting to raise 
the blockade. Nonetheless, these were the only three ironclads 
that actually threatened investing vessels.“ 

The effects of the blockade have obscured the basic purpose 
of the Confederate navy. Efforts to open certain ports were 
strategically less important than was the policy of protecting the 
harbors, inlets, bays, and rivers of the beleaguered nation.** This 
strategy certainly fits the pattern of defense that dominated Con- 
federate war efforts. 

Historians, assuming that the ironclads were designed to break 
the blockade, have generally held that the program failed. The 
European ironclads were constructed for this definite purpose, 
but none of these vessels was ever delivered.*’? The “home water” 
ironclads, however, should be evaluated for their contributions 
to the over-all strategy of defense. In this they achieved some 
successes. 


43Merrill, The Rebel Shore, 25. 

*4Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. I, 832; Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 380-81. 

45Possibly the Arkansas and the Manassas should be included in this group, 
although at the time of their operations, the Mississippi River was not com- 
pletely in the possession of Federal forces. 

46Frank Vandiver, Rebel Brass: The Confederate Command System (Baton 
Rouge, 1956), 69; Durkin, Mallory, 155. Both of these recent studies emphasize 
the defensive policy of the Confederate States Navy. 

4TThe ironclad Stonewall, built in France, sailed from Ferrol, Spain, on March 
24, 1865, but failed to arrive in American waters until after the war was over. 








Thomas P. Gore and 
Oklahoma Public Opinion, 
1917-1918 


By MONROE BILLINGTON 


; P. GORE WAS BORN IN MISSISSIPPI AND REACHED MAN- 


hood in that state in the late nineteenth century when the Popu- 
lists were revolting against the Southern Democrats.’ Although 
totally blind as a result of two separate accidents that befell him 
before he reached the age of twenty, Gore developed into one of 
the most prominent of the Populist orators in Mississippi in the 
1890's. After brief participation in Texas Populist politics during 
the waning years of the agrarian movement, Gore moved to the 
Oklahoma territory in 1901 and immediately began advocating 
statehood for the territory and a Senate seat for himself. In both 
causes he was successful, and the United States Senate received 
its first totally blind member in 1907. He served Oklahoma as 
senator from then until 1921 and again from 1931 to 1936. 

As a progressive Democrat, Gore was applauded by his Okla- 
homa constituency during his first decade in office as he voted 
for legislation in the reform tradition. After the United States 
entered World War I, however, his relationships with Oklahoma 
voters became severely strained. 

Finding many of the emergency war measures distasteful, he 
questioned on innumerable occasions their constitutionality and 
their infringement upon basic freedoms. When a bill was intro- 
duced providing for the punishment of any person who by word 
or act favored the German cause, Gore wondered aloud in the 
Senate chamber if such a measure would conflict with freedom 
of speech.’ Believing that a bill providing for censorship of the 


1This paper was read at the annual meeting of the American Historical Associ- 
ation in Washington, D. C., on December 30, 1958 
2Congressional Record, LVI, 4631. 
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press went “hand in hand with despotism,” he felt that even in 
wartime this freedom should not be restricted. “A free press is a 
palladium of liberty,” he remarked. “The censorship matter strikes 
at the very foundation of one of the privileges of a free 
democracy. . . .”* Voting against wartime government control 
of the nation’s transportation and communication systems, Gore 
contended that government operation of these facilities would 
decrease their efficiency but increase the cost of service.‘ Al- 
though he supported passage of the espionage act, he later ex- 
pressed regret for having done so because he believed the act 
was used to throttle freedom of speech and press. 

Gore voted for almost all of the major appropriation bills dur- 
ing the war, but he disagreed with the Wilson administration’s 
methods of war financing. The Senator advocated greater taxes 
to meet increased expenditures, while the administration leaned 
toward borrowing. He believed that the government should tax 
heavily those companies making huge war profits rather than 
borrowing money from them. Whatever the reasoning behind 
Gore’s actions, Oklahoma voters, influenced by the rising tide of 
patriotism, were perplexed that their Senator was not whole- 
heartedly supporting the administration’s war policies. 

When Gore refused to cooperate with the Wilson administra- 
tion in regard to wartime food production and control, a signifi- 
cant portion of the Oklahoma press believed that his:stand was 
a part of a scheme to oppose everything relating to the war pro- 
gram that was suggested by the President. Food speculators stood 
to gain considerably if the Lever Food Control Bill were de- 
feated, and many people suspected that Gore was deliberately 
aiding food speculators by his stand. The reaction of the editor 
of the Enid News to the Senator’s position on the food bill was 
typical: 


3New York Times, May 28, 1917 

4Congressional Record, LVI, 3443, 9094. Gore to the Sovereign People of Okla- 
homa, Washington’s Birthday, 1920, in Thomas P. Gore Papers (University of 
Oklahoma Library). To show that he was not deliberately trying to obstruct war 
efficiency by opposing these measures, Gore introduced a resolution providing for 
the purchase of the telephone system of the District of Columbia to insure the 
government complete control of this means of communication in safegwarding its 
military and executive affairs within the seat of government. Congressional 
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We have never thought of Senator Gore standing in with 

the speculators in the food control problem. It is not like 

Senator Gore to do this. He is not of that sort, and we are 

loath to believe it yet. But it is getting to a place where we 

must have more explanation from him or we shall soon doubt 

his intentions. 
Other papers broke with Gore completely, criticizing him un- 
mercifully for his position. The Clinton Messenger editorialized, 
“Senator Gore of Oklahoma is blind morally, mentally and physic- 
ally.” 

When he learned that a group of Oklahoma oil producers ob- 
jected to the inclusion of petroleum under the regulatory pro- 
visions of the food bill, Gore supported the protest wholeheart- 
edly; but the oil producers, exemplifying many Oklahoma groups 
who disapproved of the Senator’s conduct toward the war effort, 
were embarrassed by his approval. Reversing their decision be- 
cause of his support, they informed him that 

If the careful and capable councils of the Administration 
determine to include our business within its proposed scope 
of dictatorship, as you call it, we will welcome the change 
and rely confidently upon the wisdom of the Administration 
to conduct the business for the good of all. . . . Candidly 
we resent your apparent effort to ensnare oi] producers into 
seeming support of your antagonism to the wholesale Ad- 
ministration program of food control by meaningless plati- 
tudes relating to the oil industry.® 
As unfavorable publicity increased, more and more Oklahomans 
became unhappy with Gore’s studied opposition to the food con- 


trol bill. 


But it was Gore’s votes against conscription as the primary 
means of developing an army that made the Senator anathema 
to a large portion of the Oklahoma voters. Believing conscription 
to be an aspect of military despotism, he favored the draft only 
as a last resort. He felt that the young men of America were not 
being given a chance to prove that the traditional volunteer svS- 
tem would continue to function as well as it had in past wars, 


5Harlow’s Weekly (Oklahoma City), XII (June 27, 1917), 12. 
®8W. E. Wood, M. C. French, and J. J. Moroney (Committee for Okmulgee 
Oil Producers) to Gore, n.d., in Woodrow Wilson Papers (Division of Manu- 
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and he disliked to think of their being forced to join the armed 
services through a selective service law. Bluntly expressing his 
sentiment in a telegram to the Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, 
Gore made his position clear: 

[ am not quite convinced that an army of conscripted slack- 

ers (I dislike the word) would excel either in valor, efficiency, 

or patriotism an army of patriotic volunteers, Why should we 

brand the American boy as a conscript without affording him 

the opportunity to earn the glory of an American volunteer? 

Are we the degenerate sons of heroic sires? Let us give patri- 

otism a chance before resorting to Prussianism.’ 

In his opposition to the draft Gore thought he was appealing 
to the patriotism of his constituency; but the War Department's 
propaganda for a conscripted army was effective, and a majority 
of the populace was quite prepared for a selective service bill. 
Young men were being told that it was more patriotic to be 
drafted than to volunteer, in order that the nation’s leaders could 
determine where and how each man could best serve his country. 
Gore's appeal to patriotism and his language about “conscripted 
slackers” therefore reacted against him. Indeed, so acceptable 
was the administration’s selective service law that Gore’s very 
appeal to patriotism came to be interpreted as unpatriotic on his 
part. While he was equating patriotism with the volunteer sys- 
tem, the people of Oklahoma were equating patriotism with sup- 
port of the Wilson policies. Influenced by the widely circulated 
and politically powerful Daily Oklahoman, which incre asingly 
questioned both Gore’s loyalty and his integrity, a majority of 
the Oklahoma press and electorate began to interpret his votes 
as direct affronts to the popular President. 

As Gore continued his independent path throughout the sum- 
mer of 1917, Oklahoma fumed. The smoldering opposition broke 
into red flames when the insurgent suggested that no money be 
appropriated to transport drafted men to Europe unless they first 
volunteered for overseas duty. Oklahoma rose in wrath when this 
amendment was construed by the press to mean that Gore 
wanted to prohibit the shipment of food and clothing to soldiers 
overseas and to withdraw financial support from them. According 


7Congressional Record, LVI, 1485 
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to a survey of 225 Oklahoma newspapers, not a single paper 
openly supported Gore after he supposedly took this stand. A 
breakdown of the survey indicates that 112 papers criticized the 
Senator, 108 carried no editorials, and five, though not agreeing 
with him, apologized for his actions." 

Opposition to Gore became more outspoken and bitter as addi- 
tional newspaper space was devoted to his stand in the late sum- 
mer and early fall of 1917. He received more attention in the 
papers than did all the other members of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion in Washington combined. The Drumright News observed 
that “Oklahoma is getting more and more ashamed to claim 
Senator Gore as her own.” The Stigler Beacon felt that “His 
studied opposition to the president is becoming embarrassing,” 
and the editor called the Senator a demagogue who was “posi- 
tively dangerous” to the country. The Sayre Headlight and the 
Afton American hinted that Gore was a sympathizer with if not 
a member of the discredited I.W.W. The Eufaula Indian-Journal 
punned, “With all his brazen talk and misrepresentations of this 
country, it does seem to us that the United States and Oklahoma 
. . . have been Gored enough.” The Binger Journal referred to 
him as “T. Parasite Gore.” Another paper headlined “620 More 
Days of Gore,” and periodically announced the number of days 
remaining in the Senator’s term. The editor of the Healdton 
Herald stated that the next person he would support for governor 
of Oklahoma would be “anti-German, anti-Gore from Dan to 
Beersheba and no halfway measures or promises accepted. And 
wed be greatly interested in a statement from the gubernatorial 
candidates as to just how they stand with reference to the 
Kaiser’s righthand man in America, T. P. Gore.”® 

The irony of the whole controversy was that Gore insisted he 
was voting the true sentiments of Oklahoma. He contended that 

8Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, September 2, 1917. The papers apologizing 
for Gore were the Capron Hustler (which opposed both the declaration of war 
and the adoption of the selective draft), the Poteau News, the Weatherford 
Booster, the Hydro Review, and the Muskogee Times-Democrat. A few days 
after the results of the survey were announced, the Times-Democrat joined the 
burgeoning opposition to Gore. See Harlow’s Weekly, XIII (September 12, 
917 2. 

“an is in this paragraph are from Daily Oklahoman, September 2, 1917. 


See also Harlow’s Weekly, XIII (September 5, 1917), 13; ibid., XIV (April 10, 
1918), 10. 
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his mail was more than twenty to one in favor of his position 
on the subject of conscription, and that 90 per cent of it through- 
out the summer of 1917 had approved of his opposing the sev eral 
war measures.’* Opposition was generated, he believed, by the 
press of Sites, which he called the “subsidized mistress of 
plutocracy.”™ 

Gore continually stirred the burning embers of opposition by 
sending sarcastic telegrams and writing impassioned letters to 
persons in the state. After he received a telegram from S. P. 
Smith, editor of the Konawa Chief-Leader, who expressed the 
Konawa homeguard’s disapproval of the Senator's voting record, 
Gore wired Smith: 

Thanks for your telegram. I enjoy a good joke. Your 
message reminded me of the ass in the fable that was mas- 
querading in a lion skin. He was cutting a great swath among 
the other animals until he undertook to roar. Selah. 
Smith replied: 

You are quite welcome to the telegrams. I think we shall be 
able to send you some more good jokes real soon. In fact, 
from the way they are going, I am afraid you are going to 
laugh your fool self to death.’ 

When Alger Melton, chairman of the Oklahoma Democratic 
National Committee, wired Gore requesting that he resign or 
represent the people of Oklahoma respecting war legislation, the 
Senator composed a long letter in which he defended his position 
and voting record. But he harmed his own cause and disturbed 
already ruffled feathers by writing “I acknowledge no dictator; 
I obey no boss . . . I shall not . . .do obeisance to a would-be 
boss. You will aie me, therefore, if I decline to permit you 
to dictate my official conduct.” In reply to the demand that he 
step down, Gore further alienated good will by offering to resign 
and to ask for a vote of confidence if President Wilson and all 
those who voted for the war and the draft would do the same. 
“Till you arrange the referendum,” he smugly concluded, “I must 


10Daily Oklahoman, September 2, 1917. 

1Gore to Alger Melton, August 23, 1917, in Wilburn C. Cartwright Papers 
(University of Oklahoma Library). 

12Both telegrams printed in Daily Oklahoman, September 1, 1917. See also 
“Thomas P. Gore’s Official Career,” 1920 anti-Gore campaign pamphlet, in Gore 
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continue to discharge my duty as I see it.”"* Believing that Okla- 
homa’s large rural element was on his side, Gore was confident 
that a popular referendum such as he suggested (improbable 
though he knew it was) would be in his favor. He was obsessed 
with the idea of a popular vote and continued to antagonize his 
opponents by introducing in August 1917 a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution to require a refer- 
endum before a congressional declaration of war."* 

On its front page on August 31, 1917, the Daily Oklahoman 
quoted Mike Donnelly, commissioner of accounting and finance 
in Oklahoma, as saying that “because Gore is opposing Wilson’s 
war policies every man, woman, and child in Oklahoma should 
sign a petition calling on him to resign.” At the urging of the 
paper thousands of people signed petitions requesting Gore to 
step down from his Senate post. These resign-or-work-with-the- 
administration petitions, often drawn up and signed in mass 
meetings, came from all over the state. Gore was, however, con- 
soled by the fact that many of his supporters sent him similar 
petitions requesting that he not resign.’ Although never giving 
an inventory of the strength of his opposition, he reported that 


he had received letters and petitions endorsing his position from 
all but three of the state’s seventy-seven counties." 

Certainly some of the grass-roots areas defended the Senator, 
but an overwhelming majority of Oklahomans believed that Gore 
had assumed an arrogant, unpatriotic attitude during the con- 
troversy. At least one preacher of importance delivered a sermon 


against him. In a diatribe lasting over an hour, a presiding elder 
of the Oklahoma City district of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


13Gore to Melton, August 23, 1917, in Cartwright Papers 
14Congressional Record, LV, 6469. 
15Two typical petitions chosen from the Gore Papers: 

“We the undersigned citizens of this section have read with surprise your 
claim that you have acted upon the request of your constituency in obstruct- 
ing the national programme and our president. We wish to say emphatically 
that we deplore the stand you have taken and denigh [sic] that you have 
acted under any instructions from us. We are loyal to our government. our 
state and our flag. We demand that you either get in line or get out.” 

“We, the undersigned citizens of County urge you to 
continue at your post as Senator ind continue to do just as you have been 
doing in the past. We claim [you] to be as patriotic as any person on earth.” 

16Gore to W. N. Redwine, October 6, 1917, in W. N. Redwine Papers ( Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Library). 
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South, bitterly denounced Gore and placed him in a category 
with Benedict Arnold. At the height of the controversy the city 
of Enid changed the name of its community park from “Gore” 
to “Wilson.”"* 

With emotion replacing reason, rumors quickly received atten- 
tion and publication whether they were founded on legitimate 
misunderstanding, deliberate misconstruction of the facts, or no 
basis at all. The rumor which probably hurt Gore more than any 
other was the charge that he believed the selective draft law to 
be unconstitutional and that young men should resist its opera- 
tion. In reply to a constituent’s request, Gore had quoted in a 
telegram the exact language of the law in regard to persons 
exempt from the draft because of religious beliefs. The anti-Gore 
press deliberately misconstrued this statement, with the Daily 
Oklahoman blazing in a tall, red-ink headline: GORE WIRES 
AID TO ANTI-DRAFT AGITATORS.” He was charged with 
circulating literature saying that the draft law was unconstitu- 
tional, that those drafted under it were being subjected to unlaw- 
ful imprisonment, and that citizens were not obligated to obey 
it. The rumor so garbled the meaning and facts of the telegram 
that the constituent’s name was even corrupted from “Capirs” 
to “Cappers.” With so few news outlets in Oklahoma willing to 
give him a hearing, Gore had much difficulty quashing the 
charge that he had encouraged draft resisters.’ 

Continuing its attack, the Daily Oklahoman on September 16, 
1917, in a widely circulated Sunday edition, ran huge headlines 
which read: “Gore—He won't resign, but He'll repent.” The sec- 
ond headline read: 

Adroit and opportune Before, He has fed and fattened on 
Sympathy,, but now he is withering in contempt, the most 
conspicuous object of condemnation Oklahoma has ever 
known, for political judgment has failed. 
Then followed a damning article by Walter Ferguson, editor of 
the Cherokee Republican, in which Gore was attacked on the 
lowest level. Purely political in nature, this article surely rein- 
forced the doubts of many who were trying to retain their objec- 


1THarlow’s Weekly, XIII (October 3, 1917), 12; ibid., (September 5, 1917), 14. 
18September 27, 1917. 
19Gore to J. Wesley Smith, October 18, 1917, in Cartwright Papers. 
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tivity but who were being influenced by the increasing bulk and 
intensity of propaganda against the Senator. 

The Muskogee Phoenix estimated at the height of the contro- 
versy that 75 per cent of the Oklahoma voters were opposed to 
Gore.** The Senator claimed that the opposition was actually 
limited to the press and his usual political opponents. The truth 
lies somewhere between the two extremes. Certainly the paper's 
estimate is too high, judging from the friendly petitions and 
letters he received, but it appears equally certain that Gore was 
not in close touch with Oklahoma public opinion in 1917. 

Gore continued to tread his independent path through 1918, 
and his voting record constantly antagonized his constituency. 
When the Senator attended a state Democratic party convention 
in Oklahoma City in September 1918 he was not invited to speak. 
A resolution requesting him to address the convention had been 
prepared but it was withheld, apparently because the sentiment 
among the delegates was so strong against his anti-administration 
voting record.** His failure to appear on the platform was inter- 
preted as a definite, albeit deserved, snub of the Senator by the 
Oklahoma Democrats. 

When Gore was defeated for re-nomination in the Democratic 
primary of 1920, the New York Times attributed the reversal to 
the Senator's refusal to vote with Wilson Democrats on the 
League of Nations issue.** This explanation is far too simple. 
Using Gore’s open opposition to the administration’s emergency 
war policies, the Senator’s political opponents had laid careful 
plans for his defeat. His “reservationist” stand on the League of 
Nations simply climaxed his differences with a popular President 
and with his own party in Oklahoma. When the majority of the 
Oklahoma electorate became aroused, mainly because of the 
Senator’s stand on the draft, political opponents took full ad- 
vantage of the prevailing patriotic sentiment to keep the flames 
of opposition glowing if not burning brightly from 1917 to 1920. 
Furthermore, Gore himself hindered his own cause by his indis- 
creet remarks and letters. 


20September 2, 1917. 
21Tulsa Daily World, September 24, 1918. 
22August 6, 1920. 
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What was the fundamental motivating force behind Gore's 
objection to many of the administration’s war measures? He in- 
sisted that his reasons were primarily constitutional—that he 
wanted to protect the individual's rights under the Constitution. 
But could there have been other reasons? Many of Gore’s critics 
believed that he possessed an abiding hate for President Wilson, 
yet there is no contemporary evidence to indicate that his opposi- 
tion to the war measures resulted from any deep-seated ani- 
mosity to Wilson personally. Gore had been important in the 
pre-convention strategy of the 1912 presidential campaign and 
had supported the New Freedom program in its entirety. It is 
true that he had disagreed with the President in the neutral 
rights controversy (including the Sunrise Conference episode ) 
in the spring of 1916. However, this is slim evidence upon which 
to explain Gore’s anti-administration record, especially in view 
of the fact that the Senator strenuously campaigned for Wilson 
throughout the summer of 1916. 


Perhaps Gore's physical handicap influenced his stand. His 
total blindness certainly helped him develop a spirit of independ- 


ence in personal habits, and the term “independent” probably 
best summarizes in one word his political creed. Indeed, at times 
it appeared that Gore deliberately created an issue to play up 
his independence. Again, a desire for publicity may have been 
influential. Whether these possibilities are true of the 1917-18 
controversy is a moot question. 

Was Gore’s voting record, then, based upon ideological found- 
ations? Perhaps so. In the tradition of Robert M. LaFollette, 
Gore was a progressive-pacifist who repudiated war. He believed 
that war prevented the enactment of important domestic reforms, 
that it aided only bankers and industrialists who reaped profits 
because of conflict, and that it brought times of stress which 
endangered basic American freedoms. For these reasons Gore 
opposed the war in general and many emergency war measures 
in particular. Personal and ideological conclusions, were, in part 
at least, causes of his insurgency. Whatever the causes, the result 
was that the blind Senator found himself completely out of step 
with the times and with many in his state when the United 
States became embroiled in the cataclysm of World War I. 
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Plantation Lessee Problems 
In 1864 


Edited by MARTHA M. BIGELOW 


The following letter' from Alexander Winchell,’ professor of 
zoology and botany at the University of Michigan, to Zachariah 
Chandler,’ senior U. S. Senator from Michigan, gives a fascin- 
ating insight into a nearly forgotten aspect of the Civil War. 
After the fall of Vicksburg in July of 1863, Adjutant General 
Lorenzo Thomas of the Union Army decided he could kill three 
birds with one stone by taking the abandoned plantations of 
Confederates along the Mississippi and leasing them to loyal 


1The memorial to Chandler is a rough draft found in the Alexander Winchell 
Papers, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. In his Diary May 2, 1864, 
Winchell makes the notation “Transcribed and corrected memorial to Chandler.” 
On September 10 he comments on a letter received from his Vicksburg agent in 
which the agent “says my letter to Chandler is in the hands of Captain Boswick 
llth Ill. Inf.” Although the Chandler Papers, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., were examined, the original could not be found. 

2Alexander Winchell, December 31, 1824—February 19, 1891, was born in 
Dutchess County, New York. He attended Stockbridge Academy at South Lee, 
Massachusetts, taught school for two years, then in 1842 entered Amenia Semin- 
ary, Duchess County, New York. He next attended Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, where he graduated in 1847. His teaching experience was 
varied. He taught at Pennington Male Seminary of New Jersey, then accepted 
the chair of natural history at Amenia Seminary. In 1850 he assumed charge of 
an academy at Newbern, Alabama, and the following year opened the Meso- 
potamia Female Seminary at Eutaw, Alabama. In 1853 he accepted the presi- 
dency of the Masonic University at Selma. Meanwhile he made extensive natural 
history collections, part of which were forwarded to the Smithsonian Institution. 

In 1853 he moved to Ann Arbor, Michigan, where he was offered the chair of 
physics and engineering at the University of Michigan. In 1855 he was given the 
new chair of geology, zoology, and botany—a position he held until 1875. He 
later tried the chancellorship of Syracuse University and a professorship of 
geology and zoology at Vanderbilt University—where he was forced to leave be- 
cause of a conflict over the teaching of evolution—but returned to Ann Arbor 
and his former position and remained until his death. He was a prolific writer 
and lecturer, and he is remembered most for his works that attempted to recon- 
cile the conflict between science and religion. George P. Merrill, “Alexander 
Winchell,” in Dumas Malone (ed.), Dictionary of American Biography (New 
York, 1936), XX, 373-74, hereafter cited as D. A. B.; Mark Harrington, Alex- 
ander Winchell Memorial Address (Ann Arbor, 1891). 

8Zachariah Chandler, December 10, 1813—November 1, 1879, was born in 
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Northerners. He thought he would accomplish by this (1) settle- 
ment of an armed loyal population along the river to prevent 
Confederate harrying of commerce on the Mississippi; (2) main- 
tenance of the freedmen who were daily entering the Union 
lines and who would thus be put to work and fed without ex- 
pense to the government; (3) production of needed cotton for 
the cotton- hungry Northern and European mills. The possibility 
of tremendous profits was held out to anyone who would engage 
in the enterprise. 

One of those whose imagination was fired by the possibilities 


of these golden profits was Alexander W inchell. He wrote in his 

diary: 
I am annoyed not a little by an idea which has been put 
into my head by a circular from Adjutant General Thomas’ 
Department relative to the leasing of plantations along the 
Mississippi river. The circular, which I have not seen in full 
represents that a competent man in a favorable season, with 
an investment of only $2000 can clear from 100 acres of land 
$14,500 in one year. I have been tempted by the figures 
given. What I need most of all, even to carry on my scientific 
projects is money. If by devoting a year or two solely to 
money making I could clear any such sum as above stated 
it is my duty to do it. Were I out of business I should not 
hesitate under the present information and prospects. But 


Bedford, New Hampshire, but migrated to Detroit, Michigan, in 1833, where he 
opened a general store and eventually through trade, banking, and land specula- 
tion became one of the richest men in Michigan. Until the 1850’s Chandler was 
an ardent Whig. He was one of the signers of the call for the meeting in Jackson, 
Michigan, July 6, 1854, which launched the Republican party. In 1856 he was 
a delegate to the national Republican convention and was a member of the 
National Republican Committee, In January 1857 he was elected to the U. S. 
Senate to succeed Lewis Cass. He was a rabid anti-slavery man and one of the 
most bitter enemies of secession. During the crisis after Lincoln’s election he 
created great excitement with his comment, “without a little blood-letting, this 
Union will not in my estimation, be worth a rush.” 

During the war he was a member of the highly important Joint Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, and initiated acts for the collection and administration 
of abandoned property in the South (March 3, 1863) and for the further regu- 
lation of intercourse with the insurrectionary states 

He used his position as senator to dispense federal patronage so as to strengthen 
his political power and was for years undisputed boss of the state of Michigan. 
The Democratic landslide of 1874 broke his power and, defeated for reelection 
to the Senate, he was appointed Secretary of the Interior. He was reelected to 
the Senate in February 1879, and died that fall. William MacDonald, “Zachariah 
Chandler,” D. A. B., XXX, 618. 
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as I am engaged in the University there are difficulties in the 
way. It is possible that I might get leave of absence for a 
year as has been done by Professors Frieze and White. I 
should feel reluctant to sacrifice my good position in the very 
effort to qualify myself to fill it more efficiently. Here is an 
important problem for me to resolve.* 
Winchell’s enthusiasm was communicated to others. He organ- 
ized a company known as the Ann Arbor Cotton Co. to engage 
in the enterprise. Erastis Otis Haven, president of the University 
of Michigan, and several other professors and businessmen in the 
community bought stock. Winchell, the agent of the company, 
left Ann Arbor for V icksburg, Mississippi, in December of 1863. 
He left with high hopes, and carried with him similar dreams of 
those who invested in his company. The memorial to Chandler 
tells of the difficulties under which he labored and gives an ex- 
cellent picture of the government's confused policy in the Missis- 
sippi Valley during 1864. 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 2 May 1864 
Hon Zachariah Chandler 
Dear Sir 
I beg that you will pardon me for bringing before your atten- 
tion some of the wrongs of the lessees of abandoned plantations 
on the lower Mississippi river. It is an instance of the evils of 
too great tenderness in the treatment of malignant and convicted 
rebels; and I know of no one whom I could approach, that would 
be able and likely to exercise the same influence upon the govern- 
ment as your self, in causing promised protection to be extended 
to a respectable and eminently patriotic class of American citi- 
Zens. 
The government has, at great cost to the nation, wrested the 
possession of the Mississippi river from the hands of the rebels. 
Every one admits that that thoroughfare so dearly rescued must 


be held while the armies of the rebellion are being subjugated. 


Adjutant General Thomas more than a year ago set forth the 
most effectual means of affording protection to the navigation 


*Alexander Winchell Diary, November 29, 1863, Book 80a (University of 
Michigan ). 
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of that stream. It was by “settling a loyal population on its 
banks” who, with arms in their hands and in the hands of the 
negroes whom they should employ, would constitute a standing 
army that would fringe the river with loyal and protective mus- 
kets. The secondary object of the lessee system—provision for 
the thousands of helpless “contrabands” whom the war ‘had con- 
verted into a grievous burden—I had almost said an opprobrium— 
upon the government—possessed a degree of importance equal 
to that of the protection of the river. The success of the scheme 
of General Thomas which he was permitted by the government 
to carry into execution—if indeed it was not originated in the 
cabinet itself—was publis[hed] to the world in official reports‘ 
which were calculated and intended to secure the emigration 
of a large number of northern men to the valley of the lower 
Mississippi during the present season. Not only this, one of the 
Commissioners, Rev. L. C. Livermore,* who had acted for the 
government in the leasing of plantations during the first session, 
was sent north by orders from the War Department, in Novem- 
ber, charged with the duty of disseminating statements of the 


inducements offered to lessees of the government plantations and 
was permitted to continue in that work until it became evident 
to him that the influx of applicants for plantations would be as 
great as could be supplied; and until he had learned from the 
newspapers that the care of the government plantations had been 
transferred from the War to the Treasury Department.’ He 


5Ms. copy of General Lorenzo Thomas’ newspaper circular, Natchez, October 
27, 1863, in Treasury Records, Second Agency, Natchez District, Miscellaneous 
Papers relating to the Natchez District (National Archives, Washington, D. C.); 
Winchell Diary, November 29, 1863; “The Future Supply of Cotton,” North 
American Review, 98 (April 1864), 497; clippings and circular tipped in Book 
of General Orders, Records of the First Agency, Book No. 33, Treasury Reports 
(National Archives). 

®6The Reverend L. C. Livermore was an army chaplain chosen as one of the 
plantation commissioners by General Thomas. Vicksburg Daily Herald, November 
3, 1864; Winchell Diary, December 24, 1865. 

7Congress on March 12, 1863, made provision for the control of abandoned 
and confiscable property by the Treasury Department. On October 9, the Sec- 
retary of War issued a general order directing that all abandoned property, 
except that required for military use, be turned over to supervising agents of the 
Treasury Department. W. P. Mellen, under the impression that the leasing of the 
plantations would be turned over to him, proceeded to work out Treasury “Regu- 
lations.” In the meantime, the Army plantation commissioners went ahead with 
the leasing of the plantations under Army regulations. Bell I. Wiley, Southern 
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desisted from his efforts about the middle of January of the pre- 
sent year and proceeded to Vicksburg to report to General 
Thomas & obtain further instructions. At this period large num- 
bers of northern men of great enterprise and adequate means 
were making their way to the same point with the view of leas- 
ing plantations. Many of these were in the company with Mr. 
Livermore himself. After leaving Cairo, St. Louis papers were 
discovered on board the boat making known for the first time 
the “Rules and Regulations” to which lessees were to be sub- 
jected the present season. These regulations* were so radically 
different from those under which these gentlemen had set out 
in their preparations for working plantations, and were so obvi- 
ously framed in the exclusive interest of the negro & in the non- 
recognition of the moral sense and patriotism of the white man 
that a unanimous expression of disappointment, not to say dis- 
gust, found utterance from the lips of all. Many at once aban- 
doned their plans. More however determined to give the scheme 
of Mr. Mellen—though generally attributed to a distinguished 
but idealistic citizen’ of St. Louis—as impartial a trial as possible. 

Arriving at Vicksburg the party encountered other discourage- 
ments which threw the objectionableness of the Mellen scheme 


entirely into the shade. The “big raid”"® of General Sherman was 


Negroes, 1861-1865 (New York, 1938), 208. The text of the law is in Cong 
Globe, 37th Cong., 3rd Sess., 1525. The order of the War Department is in 
War of the Rebellion: a Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (127 vols., Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol, III, 872, 
hereafter cited as O.R. 


8These are the rules and regulations worked out for the Treasury Department 
by W. P. Mellen, general agent of the Department, and James Yeatman, presi- 
dent of the Western Sanitary Commission. Published in 1864, they were sup- 
posed to correct the outstanding abuses of General Thomas’ system. They were 
drawn up more in the interest of the Negro than of the lessees. The principal 
difference between the two plans was the wage difference, the Mellen-Yeatman 
plan calling for considerably higher wages than the Army plan. 

*%James Yeatman had made a trip south in December 1853 to observe the con- 
dition of the freedmen. Appalled at the suffering, corruption, and want, he was 
influential in persuading Mellen to make the changes in the regulations. James 
E. Yeatman, A Report on the Condition of the Freedman of the Mississippi, pre- 
sented to the Western Sanitary Commission December 17, 1863 (St. Louis, 
1864), 3; Jacob Forman, The Western Sanitary Commission (St. Louis, 1864), 
114 

109Sherman’s raid across Mississippi from Vicksburg to Meridian and back, 
February 3—March 6, 1864 
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in preparation and the few companies of negro troops who had 
been posted at Milliken’s Bend, Goodrich’s Sand, Lake Provi- 
dence, and Skipwith’s Landing had been recalled. Lessees and 
negroes had been left totally unprotec[t]ed and Quantrell’s” 
guerrillas had a night or two before butchered some, stolen some, 
& expelled the others, white and black, from the plantations 
which they had begun to work by invitation of the government 
and under the implicit pledge of adequate protection. Moreover, 
General Sherman, it was currently reported had expressed his 
decided disproval of the lessee system,’* & had declared that not 
a soldier should be allowed for the protection of the lives and 
property of lessees. Mr. Mellen, who arrived from below soon 
afterwards, & with whom the lessees in town sought an interview 
admitted that the attitude of “the military” had “knocked his 
plans into a cocked hat” as he expressed it. He had had inter- 
views he said with General McPherson,"* the post commandant, 
but had not been able as yet to procure the least encouragement 
to look for military protection. He adv[i]sed lessees to wait a 
week or so, and learn what would turn up in the mean time. The 


11There is no evidence that Quantrell ever operated this far south. 

12Throughout the war, Sherman was critical of the Treasury agents, cotton 
speculators and so on along the river. As an army man, he naturally felt that 
the main object of the army was war, not protection of economic interests. His 
attitude toward the lessees was expressed in a letter to General Lorenzo Thomas 
in March 1864. He wrote: “I fear you think I do not protect lessees of planta- 
tion. . But I have ordered McPherson to put Hawkin’s brigade west of the 
river, to be disposed according to your wishes, and he can add to Hawkins com- 
mand any other black troops not actually employed in the forts at Vicksburg 
and Natchez. He will also direct such of the Marine Brigade as are not up the 
Red River to protect the river between Vicksburg and Greenville to protect the 
planters and lessees, and when all the brigade of Ellet’s is back, which will be 
in a month, they will be devoted to the same end. As a speculation this is a 
bad one. Every pound of cotton raised will cost the United States $500, and 
so far as effect is concerned it will not have one particle of effect on the main 
war. As a matter of course I dislike to see such a mistake made at this period 
of the war, when we should at least have learned something by experience of 
our own. It would be far wiser to pension the lessees of the plantations.” O.R., 
Ser. I, Vol. XXXII, Part III, 57. 

13James B. McPherson served in the Western theatre throughout his Civil War 
career. In 1862 his activities around Corinth gained him the praise of General 
Sherman and a promotion. Before the siege of Vicksburg he was given command 
of the 17th Army Corps and played an active part in the Vicksburg campaign. 
At the time of these events McPherson was in command at Vicksburg. Soon 
thereafter he succeeded Sherman in the command of the Department of Ten- 
nessee and was killed at the Battle of Atlanta in July 1864. Oliver S. Spauld- 
ing, Jr., “James McPherson,” D.A.B., XII, 160-61. 
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interval was improved by the lessees in getting precise informa- 
tion of the condition of the country up and down the river. Some 
definitely located themselves. Fifty banded themselves together 
in an Association for mutual protection and selected a tract of 
land below Vicksburg lying between lake St. Joseph and the 
Mississippi river & thus naturally protected to some extent. The 
larger number however discouraged at the apathy of that branch 
of the government’ which held exclusive sway at Vicksburg 
returned to the north & by their unfavorable reports effectually 
arrested all further preparations for experiments under the “lessee 
system.” 

After some days Mr. Mellen made known to those whom he 
had advised to wait that the “Marine brigage” [brigade]'* with 
about 1800 men would be assigned to the duty of patrolling the 
river above and below Vicksburg and would thus, as he repre- 
sented, afford tolerable security to planters upon its banks. Inade- 
quate as seemed to be the promised protection of an organization 
that had often engaged vigorously in the destruction or appropri- 
ation of. property but had very seldom rescued it from plunder 
or saved the lives of rebel victims,” there were still many who 
could not believe that the government would allow so large an 
interest to suffer seriously from the non-fulfillment of its own 
pledges, & who consequently, trusting in the right and in the 
promised efforts of Mr. Mellen, went forward determined to 
persist till actually prevented. 


It had been promised in the programme under which these 
men were permitted to enter upon their undertaking that arms 
would be furnished to them and such negroes in their employ 
as could use arms. The Association of fifty therefore made written 


14*The army. 

15The Mississippi Marine brigade was conceived in the fall of 1862. It was 
under the command of Alfred W, Ellet and appeared on the Mississippi late in 
March 1863. It was composed of seven steamers having on board one regiment 
of infantry, one squadron of cavalry and one battery of light artillery. The boats 
were so constructed as to be able to land at points infested by guerrillas and 
rapidly disembark their troops and pursue them into the interior. Their job thus 
was to keep the river free of guerrilla bands and to prevent the erection of 
batteries. This fleet was disbanded in August 1864. Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Navies in the war of the rebellion (Washington, 1910) Ser 
I, Vol. XXIII, 274-77, 396. 

16This statement is confused. Winchell is accusing the Marine brigade of 
seizing cotton for their own use and failing to protect loyal citizens. 
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application for such arms but were refused. Arms they could not 
buy in Vicksburg both because the military forbade, & because 
none were there for sale. Arms could not be had from the north 
because they were contraband. It seemed as if our generals in 
command had concerted either to “crush out” the lessees or de- 
vote them to the mercy of guerrillas. Nevertheless many pressed 
on trusting in God and the President. 

It had also been re presented in the programme under which 
these lessees enlisted that provisions—at least for a temporary 
supply could be purchased of the government as was done last 
year. The contraband camps were visited and negroes selected 
for w orking plantations; but when application was made to pur- 
chase rations, lessees were informed that “no estimates had been 
made for their wants” in the requisitions for the post. The negroes 
therefore which our generals refused to feed for pay for a few 
days in a situation which would disembarass the government, 
fulfill its own pledges, & benefit loyal men, were ne cessarily left 
for the government to feed without pay in a situation in which 
the government was encumbered and reproached, the credulous 
lessee left in the lurch, and the rebel caused to rejoice. 

At this time, quite contrary to expectation, considerable num- 
bers of horses and mules were offered at private sale in Vicks- 
burg by parties able to prove good titles. Lessees thought that 
at least one streak of good luck had been struck but only to be 
chagrinned at finding an order standing prohibiting the shipment 
of mules and horses from the place.*’ 

Next it was observed that the government had several hundred 
condemned mules and horses starving and dying in a corral near 
Vicksburg & knowing that such stock was sold at auction by the 
Quartermaster at Memphis efforts were made to secure an auction 


1TThe army’s position is detailed in a letter by John M. Wilson, Captain and 
Assistant Inspector to Major C. T, Christensen, Assistant Adjutant General. Writ- 
ing from New Orleans, July 19, 1864, he said: “After the return of Major Gen- 
eral W. T. Sherman’s expedition to Meridian, Miss., it was found that a great 
many horses and mules were scattered through the army that were properly the 
property of the United States, but were used and claimed by officers and soldiers, 
many having bought them from the negroes for a few dollars, the negroes having 
stolen them from the plantations. To prevent this fraud General McPherson 
issued an order that no horse or mule should be sold south of Cairo as it was 
found that the system then in operation was causing the property of loyal citizens 
and officers to be stolen. . . .” O.R., Ser, I, Vol. XLI, 257. 
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sale at Vicksburg. After much evasion & many bluff responses, at 
a late day a portion of this condemned stock was sold; but not 
before palpable malfeasance had cried aloud for reform." 

There were also about two hundred broken down wagons en- 
cumbering the streets of Vicksburg which lessees anxiously 
sought to buy, but could not. The government was having them 
repaired previously [to] sale; and finally, when so late that 
planters had already supplied themselves by other means, an 
auction was advertised for ten o'clock A. M. & took place about 
3 P. M. At the auction about a dozen lessees were present. Capt. 
Finkler, Quartermaster,” fixed the minimum bid receivable at $40 
per wagon for those repaired, & consequently did not receive a 
bid. The coupe de grace of the exploit was his announcement 
that he would take the lot himself at forty dollars each. 

Under such discouragements, offered by the very government 
which had induced these men to engage in the attempt to raise 
cotton, many more returned to their homes. The plan was sub- 
stantially defeated for the present season. Not one tenth of all 
who had contemplated engaging in the business went so far as 


to begin plowing. A few, of undaunted resolution and hopeful- 
ness, persevered. Most of these had made such sacrifices of busi- 
ness or professional relations at home for the purpose of engaging 
in cotton raising, that to abandon the project at so late a day 
would be to resign themselves to non-employment and irremedi- 
able pecuniary damage. Houses, mills, medical practice, factories 
had been sold to raise the means for this e nterprise. They perse- 


18The army inspector evidently thought the malfeasance was on the other foot 
He wrote “. . . These animals were sold as directed, and I was informed by 
the acting chief quartermaster Seventeenth Army Corps that the planters formed 
at first what is called a ring, and no mule or horse received a higher bid than 
$25. This was broken up on the second day. Lieut. E. S. Johnson, Ninety-third 
Illinois Volunteers, post quartermaster at Vicksburg, informed Colonel Sackett 
that the train of mules he had in charge were in as good condition as any in 
the service, but were all condemned and sold. Capt. Finkler, depot quartermaster 
at Vicksburg, told Colonel Sackett in May, 1864, that as the Government wanted 
mules, he thought of buying those brought in by the planters, saying they were 
very good. Colonel Sackett states that it was well known that these very mules 
were the ones that had been condemned and sold during the previous three 
months.” Ibid., 257-58. 

19Capt. William Finkler, Depot Quartermaster at Vicksburg. Finkler had orders 
from General McPherson not to turn over any wagons that might be used by 
the government. O. R., Ser. I, Vol. XXXII, Part III, 53. 
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vered in the face of probable failure, rather than retreat upon 
certain misfortune. 

Of the members of the Association who located themselves 
in Tensas Parish, La. but about seven withdrew. Their location 
upon the peninsula afforded great natural protection. There was 
but one avenue of approach and that at the head of the lake. 
On the opposite side of the river was Davis’ Bend occupied by a 
large encampment of contrabands who were guarded by a regi- 
ment of colored soldiers under command of Col. Thomas.”° More- 
over the river banks were guarded by two gunboats posted the 
one at the upper and the other at the lower extremity of the 
bend. Thus the colony seemed sure of the greatest amount of 
incidental military protection. Besides this Col. Thomas gave 
his pledge to post one or two companies from his regiment on 
the St. Joseph peninsula as they would still in that position op- 
erate as a protection to the camp of contrabands. Thus the penin- 
sula had the prospect of direct military defense. I will not neglect 
to add that Col. Thomas showed an obligi ing and cooperative dis- 
position which was truly cheering in the midst of so much mili- 
tary sourness and obstructiveness. 

These were the reasons why forty or more persons consented 
to risk their fortunes and their lives on hostile territory on which 
from Vicksburg to Vidalia*' they now remained the only govern- 
ment lessees and I might say I believe with truth, almost the 
onlv loyal residents. 

These men made their calculations for the investment of not 
less than $150,000 in cotton raising. They commenced plowing on 
a small scale by the middle of February obstructed in all their 
operations by the unmerited and totally unnecessary hostility 
of military commanders. They experienced the severest difficul- 
ties and trials in inaugurating their operations on a scale of 
sufficient amplitude to repay so large a number of partners for 
the expenditure of their time & the risk of their lives. They en- 
deavored in every way to comply with the requirements of both 


20Colonel Samuel Thomas, an assistant to the General Superintendent of Freed- 
men, General John Eaton. Both Eaton and Thomas were originally from the 
29th Ohio Infantry. John Eaton, Grant, Lincoln, and the Freedman (New York, 
1907). 

21Vidalia is on the Louisiana side of the river directly across from Natchez. 
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the treasury and war departments—both of which claimed juris- 
diction over them and exacted fees and in the persons of sub- 
ordinates expected largesses from them.” 

A few weeks wore on and from time to time one leased plan- 
tation after another was ravaged by guerillas; and not a few of 
the lessees, acting where they were in good faith under the gov- 
ernment & contributing to its ends, were permitted to be carried 
into captivity or ignominiously shot or hung. No efforts were 
made or have ever been made, to avenge or to prevent these out- 
rages. Finally a band of fifty outlaws determined to make a 
descent upon the St. Joseph peninsula. The company promised 
by Col. Thomas was on the peninsula but in a safe place, instead 
of the place of danger, & consequently knew nothing of the raid. 
Lieut. Smith in command has probably his excuses for not being 
posted at the isthmus where the raiders must enter. The two addi- 
tional companies ordered there by Adg. Genl. Thomas on his visit 
in March, had not arrived, & the graceless scamps had free access 
to the stock and supplies of the peninsula. They carried off what 
they could, but desisted from burning, evidently because they 
expected it to be as easy a matter to make the second visit as 
the first. One lessee was taken prisoner. No other having been 
encountered by the raiders. This man was a Mr. Allisori*® of 
Mattoon, Ill. Direct testimony is obtained as to the disposal 
which was made of this unfortunate but patriotic and honest man. 
He was stripped naked and chased through a field grown up 
with “cuckle burs”, after which having been compelled to dig 
his own grave, he was shot by guerrillas and buried by negroes. 
His grave is at Sevier’s Landing, Mount Bayou, near the Tensas 
river. He and his partner lost $7,000 and other lessees about 
$5,000. 


What did the military authorities do in such a case happening 


22This conflict of authority between the two departments hampered all efforts 
to work with the freedmen or to help them. 

28This account of what happened is corroborated by the letter of C. A. Mon- 
tross, Assistant Special Agent for Leasing Abandoned Plantations, who wrote 
the Natchez agent, Wm. Burnett, “The lessee that was taken by the guerrillas 
on 23rd of March was carried across Lake St. Joseph, stripped naked made 
to dig his own grave and then shot and thrown into it.” C. A. Montross to Wm. 
Burnett, April 13, 1864, in Records of Treasury Department (National Archives, 
Washington, D. C.). 
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so near to the headquarters at Vicksburg. Did they excuse them- 
selves by saying that the perpetrators of the deed were at large 
and could not be caught? They were not left the opportunity 
to offer that hackneyed excuse for tender treatment of rebels & 
murderers. The instigator of this raid lived upon the peninsula. 
Half a dozen affidavits had already been filed against him. New 
testimony was now taken proving his complicity and leadership 
in the outrage. Mr. Montross, Assistant Special Agent of the 
Treasury department, pro: tly visited the peninsula & procured 
proofs enough to damn a man of loyal repute. It could not be 
otherwise than that the conspirator should be arrested. He was 
taken to Vicksburg—had a military trial-was made to take the 
oath & sign bonds for $10000 to obey the laws and was then 
compelled to give his pledge to go north beyond the lines. There 
is not a shadow of doubt that when he leaves his home it will 
be for the west instead of the north & he will become a more 
dangerous character than ever. 

Allow me to state some of the antecedents of this man James 
Douglass** whose complicity with murder and robbery was thus 
joked off by a military tribunal in Vicksburg—a place where 
loyal blood and treasure have gained fat livings for more un- 
principle -d officials than I should dare to guess. He has made im- 
mense wealth by cotton stealing & cotton robbery. On General 
Grant’s march from Millikens Bend to Grand Gulf he fled with 
nearly all his neighbors to Texas, where most of them still remain. 
Last fall he returned & began gathering up the baled cotton on 
his neighbors’ plantations. He claimed to be the agent of the 
owners—one after another in succession. It was abandoned cot- 
ton & belonged to the government. The officers of government 
were informed of the procedure, but were induced to desist 
from interfering. The whole peninsula was almost totally stripped 
of cotton baled, and cotton ginned but unbaled, and cotton in 
the seed. He then extended his operations to plantations outside 
of the lake. In the meantime, after most of the cotton had dis- 
appeared, the crew of a “tin clad” gunboat** scoured the penin- 

24By the fall of 1864, the Winchell interest in Mississippi had received so many 
setbacks that Winchell ends up making a covenant himself with this very same 


“traitor” that he is denouncing here. Winchell Diary, 1864, Book 83, 102. 
25Only a Northern gunboat could officially gather up cotton. 
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sula & removed all the gleanings of baled cotton—among which 
were 17 bales which were likely to fall into the hands of loyal 
lessees of the plantation on which it was stored. There were how- 
ever on a plantation owned by Vert. Sevier—a fugitive rebel— 
about twelve bales of seed cotton which the gunboatmen granted 
to an aged negro who had saved the cotton from the burning to 
which all the baled cotton of that plantation had been consigned. 
Subsequently the old man sold his cotton to a smart mullatto, 
who got it hauled to a neighbor’s gin & there bagged it. Douglass 
was cognizant of this operation and cunningly allowed it to pro- 
ceed. During the ginning, the mullatto contracted to sell the lot 
to one of the lessees. The baling was completed on Saturday 
night, and on Monday morning the cotton was to be delivered at 
a specified landing. On Sunday, however,—that wily & un- 
principled rebel Douglass sent his six ox team and hauled it all 
away at a load, against the protestations of the owner & the pur- 
chaser—a plain day-light robbery. When he learned that the cot- 
ton was likely to ‘be libeled at V icksburg he put it on board a 
steamer going to Natchez, and thus probably secured his ill-gotten 
booty. 

Such a man is allowed to go at large in the midst of a settle- 
ment of loyal citizens who have risked their fortunes & their 
lives to carry out a measure of the government “by settling a 
loyal population on the banks of the Mississippi.” 

Another resident rebel by the name of James—the owner of a 
splendid mansion nearly opposite the contraband encampment at 
Davis Bend*, was also convicted by testimony, with complicity 
in this murderous raid. Indeed his own sons are under rebel en- 
listment & are believed to have been among the raiders. This man 
was arrested—and released “without a trial or even a reprimand!” 

I have taxed your patience too long. I could hardly be briefer 
however without omitting the grounds of the appeal which I 
now make to you. I have desisted from writing upon the subject 
until it seems a duty for me to take it up. I might have ventilated 
these topics in the newspapers. I have not written a word for 
publication. I approach as near as I can to the Chief Executive, 
the Commander in Chief of the Army & Navy. I have not found 


26Davis Bend contained the former plantation of Jefferson Davis and his 
brother, Joe Davis. It was being used as a home farm for freedmen 
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fault because predisposed to carp at the administration. I am 
a firm supporter of the administration and all its measures and 
so are the men for whom I speak. I can vouch for all that I have 
written and more. I have been one of the actors. I am the presi- 
dent of the St. Joseph Colony. I am a partner in the working of 
two or three plantations there. I have seen the things of which 
I speak—“quorum magna pars fui.”*’ I expect to return there. 
Having ventured so much I must venture all. 

But not for myself—nor for my company—nor for my colony do 
I speak. Justice to loyal men demands greater rigor—not to say 
vigor—not to say loy alty —in the treatment of omnis rebels & 
vanediaiate. I do implore that retaliatory measures may be 
adopted—that for every loyal lessee shot a well known rebel shall 
hang—that for every hundred dollars stolen or burned a well 
known rebel shall make reparation. Now that retaliation for the 
Fort Pillow massacre* is agitated pray do not forget the 
massacres of patriotic and useful citizens*® who are engaged in 
“settling a loyal population on the banks of the Mississippi.”*° 

I have the honor to be 


Very respectfully 
Your humble servant, 
Alex Winchell 
Prof. Geol. Zool. & Bot. 


University of Mich. 
3 May 1864 


2TWinchell uses the Latin phrase to reemphasize the first clause of the sen- 
tence. The translation is approximately “of which I have been a great part.” 

28Fort Pillow is located on the east bank of the Mississippi about forty miles 
above Memphis. Taken by the Union early in the war, it was in 1864 garrisoned 
largely with Negro troops. On April 12, 1864, it was attacked by Confederate 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest, and practically all of the defenders were killed. 
It was generally believed that even those who tried to surrender were indis- 
criminately slaughtered. Clarence C. Buel and Robert U. Johnson (eds.), Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War (4 vols., New York, 1887) IV, 107-108, 418-19. 

2®By an ironic turn of fate, at the very time that Winchell was penning these 
words, his own brother, who was managing Winchell’s interest in Mississippi, 
was lying dead from guerrilla bullets. Winchell received the news on the day 
he posted the memorial to Chandler. 

30The appearance of the army worm in the cotton fields in the fall of 1864 
destroyed whatever lingering hopes of profits that might have remained. Winchell 
and his associates in the Ann Arbor Cotton Company seemed to have quietly 
closed their books in December of 1864—sadder and, if not wiser, at least poorer 
men. 
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The Slaveholder and the Abolitionist: 
Binding up a Family’s Wounds 


Edited by FRANK OTTO GATELL 


“Brother against brother” is a constantly recurring phrase when- 
ever civil wars are discussed, and the American Civil War is no 
exception. There are accounts of families — especially in the bor- 
der states—so divided that brother literally fought against 
brother. The Palfrey family was represented in both the Union 
and the Confederate armies, but the authors of these previously 
unpublished letters left the actual fighting to their sons. In 1803 
John Palfrey (1768-1843) arrived in New Orleans from Boston, 
where he had been a ship chandler. After a short time as a mer- 
chant, he decided to try the life of a Louisiana planter. His five 
motherless boys were in Boston, and he sent for all but the eldest. 
The latter, John Gorham Palfrey (1796-1881), remained a New 
Englander, making his mark as a Unitarian minister, editor, his- 
torian, and Free Soil politician. 

Of the four boys brought to New Orleans, two reached adult- 
hood: Henry William Palfrey (1798-1866) led a life of boom and 
bankruptcy as a New Orleans merchant, and William Taylor 
Palfrey (1800-1868) followed his father’s example by establish- 
ing himself as a plantation owner at Franklin, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Louisiana. 

Relations between the Louisiana and the Massachusetts 
branches of the family became strained as the slavery issue came 
to dominate national affairs. John Gorham, an ardent Free Soiler, 
was nothing less than an abolitionist in the eyes of William and 
Henry. Following the elder Palfrey’s death in 1843, John Gorham 
claimed part of his patrimony in slaves, and when none but the 
very aged Negroes could be freed in Louisiana he brought them 
to Boston at considerable expense and emancipated them. The 
air of strained cordiality that prevailed in the family was com- 
pletely shattered by the Civil War. John Gorham’s son was fre- 
quently in New Orleans during the war and sent back bits of 
information about his uncles. When peace came the Boston Pal- 
frey hastened to extend the hand of friendship. 
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All of the letters published here are in the Houghton Library, 
Harvard University, and appear with the kind permission of Dean 
John Gorham Palfrey of Columbia College. I have deleted ma- 
terial which was not pertinent, or repetitious, or merely formal. 
In each case the elision has been indicated. 


[Joun GorHaM PaLrrey TO WiLLIAM TayLor PacFrey] 


Boston; 1865, May 29 
My dear brother; 

The news which came yesterday’ . . . makes it probable that 
a letter may find you. I hope + vou will not take it amiss that I 
approach you. I certainly mean nothing but kindness. 

Since these troubles began, I have not heard any thing of you, 
except once or twice in a chance way. I know nothing material 
as' to how you have been, or are situated. 

It occurs to me as just possible that, in this unsettled state of 
things, a little money in hand might be convenient to you. If so, 
it would gratify me much if you would cash a draft on me, at 
three days sight, for (say) two thousand dollars ($2000). You 
may be sure of its being honored.’ 

You may guess what I should be glad to hear of you & yours, 
& I will not give up the hope of hearing it from yourse If. But, 
if you cannot meet me in friendship, I could wish that you would 
only signify it by not answering this letter. I shall understand 
your silence. And it will be only with sorrow. 

No one will know of my having written this, except the person 
through whom I transmit it. And he will be confidential, & knows 
nothing of its contents. 

With constant affection yours, 


J. G. Palfrey 


1On May 26, 1865, General Simon Bolivar Buckner, on behalf of General Kirby 
Smith, surrendered the Confederate forces in the Trans-Mississippi Department. 
The War of the Rebellion: a Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies, (130 vols., Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, 
Pt. 2, 600-601. Cited hereafter as O. R. 

2John G. Palfrey became the Postmaster of Boston in 1861 and held that lucra- 
tive patronage plum until 1867. The salary and commissions on the sale of revenue 
stamps amounted to a comfortable income. 
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[Wiit1aM Taytor PALFrey TO JoHN GorRHAM PALFREY] 


Bayou Cypre Mort, 
Parish of St. Mary, La. June 29, 1865. 


My dear Brother, 


I rec'd. on yesterday your very brief note of 29th. Ulto., in 
which you seem to hesitate to ‘ ‘approach me’. —Your wife’ has, 
I presume, felt the same hesitation, as you abstain from giving 
any account of her, or conveying any message from her — You 
also express a doubt as to whether I might be willing “to meet 
you in friendship,” pointing out the course you wish one to pur- 
sue, in case your doubts are well founded — namely that of 
“silence.” — 

I beg, my dear brother, you will dismiss from your mind, these 
doubts & misgivings. — My breast was never the abode, for any 
length of time, of hateful feelings towards any one; and now 
age & recent severe misfortunes have so chastened & subdued 
my spirit that unnatural resentments certainly can find no place 
there. — However antagonistic our positions are in regard to the 
public topics of the day, however different have been the results 
of these positions to you & to me, I feel myself reminded that, 


“The same fond mother bent at night, 
“O’er each calm sleeping brow.” — 


I feel that we are still brothers, & while your abolition principles 
and chiefly your public action upon them, have reflected dis- 
credit not only upon my character, but likewise the memory of 
your father, still, if the expression is admissible, I forgive you 
with all my heart. —I am convinced that your note is not dictated 
by the desire to taunt me or that it is the e xpression of exultation 
& triumph, but written from a feeling of kindness. — As such I 
receive & reciprocate it. — 

I have been one of the severest sufferers by this calamitous 
war. — A war that I did my utmost in a humble way to prevent. 
~ In 1860 I was an unsuccessful candidate in this Parish for the 
Convention (which passed the Ordinance of Secession) on the 


’Mary Ann Hammond Palfrey (1800-1898). 
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Union or Cooperation Ticket,* & did all I could by public speak- 
ing & writing, & by private persuasion to check the onward course 
of disunion, for which exertions I was lampooned & abused very 
bountifully. — My efforts were unavailing & I have suffered with 
the rest. — : 

In the fall of 1862, the Confederate troops, having retreated 
from Lafourche, crossed Berwick’s Bay, & marched up encamping 
directly on my plantation.’ — It was called ‘ ‘Camp Bisland”, be- 
cause the Officer in Command fixed his quarters at my neigh- 
bor’s, Mr. Bisland’s, formerly Judge Baker’s, but all the troops 
nearly, were on my place & Mrs. Meade’s, where they fortified. 
— Here they re mained 6 months. — When they arrived, my crop 
of corn was not all gathered — My crop of Cane, good for about 
400 Hhds. of sugar, was standing in the field — My fuel for boil- 
ing it hauled to the sugar house, and the machinery ready for 
operation. This situation of things was soon changed. — My 
fences, extending in all about 8 miles, were torn up for fuel, 
800 cords of wood taken for the same purpose, & when these 
gave out portions of the buildings followed — My corn & hay 
taken for the public service. — My Cane of course, all lost. — My 
plantation was an occasional battle field during the whole of this 
time, until the final engagement in April 1863, when the Con- 
federate troops retreated farther into the interior of the Coun- 
try."—As shot & shell were flying about continually, I was of 
course obliged to move my negroes, which I did to a small place 
in a remote part of the Parish which ! had provided for my son 
Edward,’ since deceased, at which I am now writing.—I sent mv 
family to my wife’s father’s at Franklin & remained on my place 
myself until my house was taken for a hospital on the eve of 


*Unionist sentiment was strong in Louisiana. The Constitutional Union ticket 
of John Bell and Edward Everett nearly carried the state in 1860, as Southern 
Democrat John C. Breckinridge got 22,681 votes to Bell’s 20,204. The election 
to choose delegates to the secession convention was held on January 7, 1861. 
Jefferson Davis Bragg, Louisiana in the Confederacy (Baton Rouge, 1941), 13-26. 

5In October 1862 General Godfrey Weitzel, USA, advanced up the Lafourche 
River and defeated the Confederates at Labadieville, ibid., 131-32. 

®The capture of Fort Bisland occurred on April 13, 1863. O. R., Ser. I, Vol. 
XV, 329, 704-705; Bragg, Louisiana in the Confederacy, 148. 

7Edward Palfrey died at Vicksburg in November 1862; he was not in military 
service, however. I am indebted to Mr. David H. Stiel, Jr., of Franklin, Louisiana, 
for much information concerning the Louisiana Palfreys. 
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the last battle, when I joined my family at Franklin, & have not 
returned to reside at my plantation since. — After this, my place 

was the favorite camping ground for the rival hostile armies as 
they alternately obtained advantage, attracted by convenient ac- 
comodations, shady trees, and capacious cisterns of rain water. 
— They alternately stole the lumber of my remaining buildings, 
except the dwelling house & sugar house, for fuel & building 
small shelters, the federal troops burning through mischievous 
wantonness, several of those venerable live oak trees which 
adorned my front lawn, measuring 9 feet in diameter & leaving 
my property in such a state of desolation as you cannot conceive, 
without seeing it. — But there are hundreds of others in this 
Parish in the same situation. — All the plantations on the west 
side of the Teche, bordering the public road, present the same 
spectacle. — 

My tale of calamity is not all told — The confederate troops 
brought the measles with them & communicated it to my ne- 
groes — It had not been on my place before for more than 20 
years.—_In consequence, all under that age & many above it 
were subject to the disease — I had 60 cases at one time. — Re- 
moved hastily, during inclement weather, in open carts & wag- 
ons, a distance of 30 miles, badly sheltered afterwards, it made 
havoc among the negroes, aggravated by the want of medicine, 
for by a refinement on the ordinary cruelty of war, medicines 
were strictly excluded from the Confederate lines, destroying 
thereby the lives of helpless non combatants as well as others. — 

As is always the case, measles was followed by pneumonias, 
pleurisies, & finally typhoid fever & within about 12 months I 

could count at our place of refuge, 30 fresh made graves.—In 
attending upon them, which I did sedulously, I caught the in- 
fection of typhoid fever myself, was confined to my bed with 
it upwards of two months, & was near adding another grave to 
the number.—In the mean time, I have been spending my 
means previously acquired, in supplying the wants of these ne- 
groes and my family, as well as others who needed and were 
entitled to my assistance, without any revenue worth speaking 
of — So that I have been going down hill pretty fast, with the 
present prospect of soon reaching the bottom. — And yet my case 
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is no worse than that of very many others —All have suffered 
in about the same manner. — I am by no means an exception — 
the exceptions are those who escaped by not having their resi- 
dences on the public road, or near the road followed by troops. — 

And now let me ask, who has been benefitted by all this: The 
South has been destroyed, but has the North gained any thing? 
—Have the unfortunate creatures, whose condition it has been 
the pretext to improve, have they gained by it? Let their present 
destitute squalid condition answer that question.—Wandering 
about in rags & starvation, without employment, with idle 
vicious habits gaining on them more & more, with no one to look 
to for care & attention when sick, sustaining a precarious exist- 
ence in a multitude of cases by theft alone they are disappearing 
rapidly* — In the mean time the soil de »prived of its former labor, 
is returning to the condition of a desert. — 

When Genl. Banks’ invaded & passed through this Parish, the 
negroes flocked to his army from far & near — There were ex- 
ceptional cases however and mine was one of them.— Only three 
of mine left me voluntarily, — but afterwards a conscripting party 
of federal soldiers invaded my field where they were quietly at 
work, and forced off 10 young men, with revolvers presented at 
their heads. — two of these died & six escaped & came back wad- 
ing through deep swamps for that purpose, two more (females) 
have strayed off to them lately, so that out of about 160 at the 
beginning there have gone from me in this way and now absent 
only seven. — They have remained together & behaved remark- 
ably well, compared to others & considering the temptations that 
were placed before them. — They are still working along under 
my direction managing to raise enought to eat, which is all that 
can be expected under the present circumstances. — From pre- 
sent appearances they will soon be obliged to disperse & seek 
their own support. — In the delapidated condition of my planta- 
tion, it could not be put in order to produce a revenue under 4 
years, (and then a precarious one) & paying wages to these 


8This clearly illustrates the attitude that led to the passage of Louisiana’s Black 
Code of December 20, 1865. The codes are in Henry Steele Commager (ed.), 
Documents of American History (2 vols.. New York, 1949), II, 5-7 

®General Nathaniel Prentiss Banks (1816-1894), USA, took command at New 
Orleans in December 1862. 
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people in the interval & restoring the buildings & fences would 
be running me deeply in debt. — Such is the effect of the present 
proposed system. — Instead of giving prosperity, freedom & hap- 
piness to these people it will produce privation & distraction, with 
a sudden disruption of family ties, the Banquo’s ghost of Aboli- 
tionism. 

You, brother, are aware that for about 55 years, these ties have 
subsisted among my negroes, with one interruption which oc- 
curred in 1845, by your removing to Massachusetts & scattering 
about through different free states about 20 of their relatives, 
in the way of emancipation, who have not seen each other since 
& never will.*° — With the exception of that interruption, these 
ties have subsisted through successive issues or generations under 
our father & myself since the year 1810, and I have done much 
& successfully to keep them together. — It has been a matter of 
pride to me and I believe of much happiness to themselves. — It 
gave me pleasure also to receive among his relatives on my 
plantation & make comfortable for the rest of his days, one that 
you emancipated, who was superannuated," left without pro- 
vision for his support & unable to support himself, & this without 
any legal or moral obligations on my part which belong to such 
cases. — Such has been my course towards these people, and it 
remains to be seen whether their comfort or happiness will be 
increased by the change which is in progress. — Many times have 
I, at my old home, without anv companion, mv children absent 


for their education or following their own pursuits, sat listening 


10In 1843 John Palfrey died at his plantation (Attakapas, St. Martin’s Parish), 
at the age of seventy-two. John G. Palfrey insisted upon receiving his share of 
the slaves. When the Louisiana legislature refused to emancipate any but three 
of the old house servants, Palfrey brought the remaining seventeen to Boston 
where they were freed in King’s Chapel in April 1845. His interest in his former 
property did not end there. The freedmen were placed in jobs near Boston and 
in a Quaker community near Canandaigua, New York. As might be expected, 
not all of them did well. For contrasting reports on them, see W. W. Story to 
John G. Palfrey, January 9, 1846 and Samuel J. May to John G. Palfrey, Septem- 
ber 29, 1863, Palfrey Papers (Houghton Library, Harvard University). Henry’s 
allotment listed sixteen slaves, valued at $6,650; William got the same number, 
but they were valued at $6,750; Notarized Affidavit, “Allotment of Slave Prop- 
erty,” March 8, 1844, copy in Palfrey Papers. Account of Estate of John Palfrey, 
Palfrey Family Papers, (Louisiana State University Library, Baton Rouge). 

11The old man was either Amos, 82, or Old Sam, 86, who gained their freedom 
by vote of a bribed St. Martin’s Parish Police Jury in 1844; Adam Giffen to 
John G. Palfrey, March 20, 1846, Palfrey Papers. 
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to their noisy mirth, their merry shouts, and “the loud laugh that 
spoke the jocund mind,” while I was endeavoring in vain to ob- 
tain entertainment from some book, and envying what really 
appeared to me their happier social condition. — 

My family, I believe I have already told you, still reside at 
Franklin with my wife’s father & mother.? — We huddled to- 
gether in time of danger & alarm for mutual encouragement & 
support, & have so remained. — We have now, four handsome 
boys, the two youngest twins, now 2 years old, and we find great 
enjoyment in our domestic & social relations. — My wife ** is 
very much of a heroine, always cheerful & hopeful and sustains 
me in my desponding moments in a wonderful degree — She 
speaks often of your wife with affectionate remembrance, recalls 
the pleasant moments she passed with her in 1858, & regrets 
there is no prospect of ever seeing her again. — Present us both 
to her most kindly. — 

I am subjected to a great deal of fatigue, being obliged to 
travel back & forth between my family & the place I am culti- 
vating, a distance of about 20 miles & frequently on horseback, 
exposed to hot sun & heavy showers of rain. — but my physical 
exertions do not exhaust me so much as the moral discourage- 
ment, the constant sinking of the heart which always attends me 
when I think of what may be the fate of my wife & the little ones 
when I shall be called away, which event in the ordinary course 
of nature, cannot now be far off. —By a course of honest in- 
dustry & prudent management, I had accumulated enough to be 
not only independent in my circumstances, but to leave a fair 
beginning to my children, besides at one period, as you are aware 

. having contributed by my personal exertions & limited means 
to relieving our father from pecuniary embarrassments, & en- 
abling him to enjoy a serene evening in his declining vears. — 

It is hard, very hard, my dear brother, now to be reduced to 
poverty & privation, at a period of life when I might properly 
look for quiet & tranquility. — 

I feel that I am excusable in indulging a disposition to rebuke 

12Alfred Gates (1803-1874) and Amoret Cossit Gates (1807-1881) of Franklin, 
Louisiana. 


18Susan Cornelia Gates Palfrey was William T. Palfrey’s second wife. They were 
married in 1858, and the honeymoon trip included a visit to Massachusetts. 
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those mischievous & fanatical theories of abolitionism on the one 
hand & fire eating secessionism on the other, which combined, 
have brought all this calamity to my country & myself. — 

I thank you sincerely for your considerate offer in relation to 
a remittance of funds. — but I shall not be under the necessity 
of availing myself of it. — With our present economical habits 
& system, I can eke out my resources awhile longer, when per- 
haps “something may turn up,” — and when it comes to the worst, 
we will rely on that Friend who suffers not a sparrow to fall to 
the ground, without his Divine permission. 

And now farewell my brother, — When you sit down to a full 

& dainty meal or lay your head on your soft & downy pillow, 
pes may these comforts be yours) do not let your thoughts 
revert to the condition of those who are reduced to these cruel 
events to the slender crust and the hard couch of poverty. Shut 
your eyes & close your recollections to the slow, snake like prog- 
ress with which these fiendish theories have crept to their final 
accomplishment, & then you will sleep the sounder, and eat with 
a better appetite. — 

Ever, your affectionate brother, 


W. T. Palfrey. — 


[Joun GorHaM Pacrrey TO WILLIAM TAYLOR PALFREY] 


Cambridge; 1865, Aug. 1. 
Dear William; 

Your letter, dated June 29, did not reach me till a week ago 
yesterday, July 24. I was exceedingly gratified to receive it, 
though the tenor of so much of it was so painful. If I could find 
any words expressive of the profoundest sympathy in your trials, 
which would not be liable to be misunderstood by you, I should 
desire to use them. I cordially recognize your integrity, con- 
scientiousness, honor, & humanity. 

You refer to my not sending you a message from my wife. She 
did not know of my writing, as I did not mean that any one 
would (except my son, through whom it passed) till I should 
hear from you in reply. I send herewith a little note from her. 
If she had seen your letter before writing, her vein would have 
been less sportive, though not less affectionate. But I kept it for 
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her till she should return from her visit to Nahant, sending her 
only a copy of that part which related to her. She is in feeble 
health, though very much better than she was last summer 

I wrote to Henry as soon as communication was opened by 
the occupation of New Orleans by our people;** but he did not 
answer my letter. He was afterwards in Massachusetts, but, ac- 
cording to such information as I had, did not come to Boston. 

Pray make my true love acceptable to dear Cornelia, & write 
to us soon again, & tell us, if you can (I sincerely hope you may ) 
that things have been taking some favorable turn for you. 


Your affectionate brother, 
John G. Palfrey 


[WituraM Tayior PALFREY TO JOHN GorHAM PALFREY] 


Franklin, Parish of St. Mary, 
Octr. 4, 1865. — 
Dear Brother, 

I have rec'd today your letter of the Ist. August. — I judge 
from the stamp on the envelope “Cannot be forwarded” that it 
has remained in the N{few]| O[rleans] Post Office a long time. 
— I write now chiefly to acknowledge the receipt of it, tardy as 
it is, supposing you might attribute my silence to sinister reasons. 
We have as yet no P. O. Mails, & yours has now come to us by 
an expensive Express. — Your people are determined to “keep 
us out in the cold” if they can. — 

Things, as you seem to hope, are not taking a favorable turn 
with me—On the contrary, they seem to be getting worse.—The 
Country is overrun with a vile, sud lenly emancipated set of 
worthless negro slaves, who will sooner steal than work. — The 
disregarded experience of the British W[est] Indies is felt here. 
— & God knows what it is to result in. — 1 am now making pre- 
parations to remove to my desolated home at my plantation, to 
live I do not know how, on poultry, pigs, & vegetable *s of my 
own raising (I mean my own hands) & any other way except 
stealing. — 

We are blessed with excellent health, which is a great bless- 


14New Orleans fell on April 25, 1862. 
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ing, for which we are thankful, and is perhaps owing to our not 
getting too much to eat.— 

My wife is strong in faith, & hopeful as a kitten. — She has 
exemplified it lately in adding her persuasions to those of the 
public, in prevailing on me to serve my fellow citizens in the 
senate of the State."* — I almost hope they will not send me, 
though I have the melancholy prospect of no competition, so far. 
— It will only add public to overwhelming private cares. — But 
she says what is true, that all are in the same dilemma, & that I 
am as able to go as any one else—I have acquiesced, but con- 
trary to my judgment. — 

Give our love to your wife & thank her for the pleasant note. 
It is a rash hope to expect that we shall ever see each other again. 
— This is not pleasant. 

Your affectionate brother, 
W. T. Palfrey 


[THe SAME] 
Franklin, Parish of St. Mary, La. 
Octr. 14, 1865. — 

Dear Brother, 

I now write partly to request you to look among the 
books that you received of those which belonged to our father’s 
estate & were divided among us, for a volume entitled “Darby’s 
Louisiana” by William Darby."* — I need it to refresh my mem- 
ory about certain facts connected with the history of our State, 
& cannot find a copy anywhere — It seems to have gone out of 
print. — Father, I know, had it. — If you are unwilling to part 
with it otherwise than by lending it to me, I will promise to re- 
turn it. — Or I will exchange for it a sun dial which stood in the 
front of the old gentleman’s house, made of brass by W. & S. 
Jones, Holburn, London and graduated for Lat. 42° 23’, which, 
within 1’ is the lat. of Cambridge. — 

Another thing I wish to write about is that I want to obtain 
a pardon for an uncommitted offense. — It seems to be usual & 


1SThese were the months of the short-lived presidential Reconstruction of 
Andrew Johnson. 


16William Darby, A Geographical Description of the State of Louisiana (Phila- 
delphia, 1816). 
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necessary to restore oneself to his former status. — If you can, 
without much inconv enience, render me this service through your 
own instrumentality or that of your friends, I will be thankful 
for it. — I meana pardon from the President of the United States 
for any thing done or left undone in the late Rebellion.—If I 
were to be asked what was my guilt or the nature of it I should 
be at a loss to answer — and for that reason I should be unwilling 
such a paper as I have seen about to the effect that I had com- 
mitted treason against the U[nited] States should be signed by 
me. — Still, this seems to be a form that is required, but I do not 
like to have such a declaration go down to future generations 
concerning me. If it can be done without this (supposing it can 
be done at all), I hope it may. —I was against secession as I 
have already told you, & worked hard against it, but then the 
war commenced, & the country invaded, you may judge I did 
not take part with the invader. — 

If it would do me any good in forwarding my wishes, you may 
enquire of Colo. Charles C. Dwight, of the 160. Regt. Nie w] 
York Vol[unteers], what was my conduct toward Capt. Jewitt 
of his Regit. who was wounded on board the “Diana” near my 
plantation & afterwards died (on his return home) and towards 
Lieut. Francis of the 12th Coimmecticut, wounded at the same 
time. . . .'’ The latter was carefully tended night & day for about 
two months by my family & myself & died also, but after a longer 
interval as I understand. — I did these things, I acknowledge, 
from motives of humanity, & not from sympathy be their cause, 
but if the services were worth any thing they might perhaps 
serve to give me such exemption from liabilities as would leave 
a poor ruined devil like myself permission to scratch for a living. 
— Mv property, from being worth about $200,000 to $250,000, 


*Confederate troops captured the U. S. gunboat Diana near Fort Bisland; see 
Weitzel to Banks, March 28, 1863, O. R., Ser. I, Vol. XV, 234, 329. Two of the 
officers referred to were Col. Charles C. Dwight (1830-?) and Capt. Josiah P 
Jewett (1840-1863). A Record of the . . . Regiments Which Were Organized 
in the State of New York . . . to Assist in Suppressing the Rebellion... . (8 
vols., Albany, 1866), V, 509, 520. The roster of the Twelfth Connecticut lists 
no Lt. Francis. However, there is a Pvt. Charles C. Francis (1838-1863) who 
died of wounds in New Orleans in October 1863. Catalogue of the Connecticut 
Volunteer Organizations . . . in the Service of the United States, 1861-1865 

. (Hartford, 1869), 511. 
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would hardly now sell for $20,000 — beyond which figure the 
possession of Capital is now held to be a Crime among our 
people,"* but circumstances might enhance its value beyond that 
amount, & I would be glad to be able, for the sake of my wife 
& little ones, to hold on to what remains to me... . Colo. Dwight 
was here acting in the capacity of Provost Marshall for the state, 
& in consequence of the earnest application of Capt. Jewitt, gave 
me what is called a “safeguard,” which was somewhat service- 
able to me in certain emergencies. I have it still... . 

We are getting on here worse & worse — The niggers will not 
work, and as I said in my last letter, they would rather starve 
than work for a living, and would rather steal than do either. . . . 

Cornelia joins in affectionate regards to all of you, with yrs. 
afftly. 

W. T. Palfrey 


[Jon GorHAM PALFREY TO WILLIAM TAYLOR PALFREY] 


Cambridge; 1865; Nov. 3. 
My dear brother; 

Today is your sixty-fifth birth-day. Many of these anniversaries 
have been happier to you than the present. I heartily hope that 
the same may be true of many to follow... . 

The dial which you propose to send me I shaii value exceed- 
ingly. It, with its association, is of the things which exactly suit 
my fancy. ... 

I am extremely glad to have been able to find the book you 
want. . . It will go to... you tomorrow... . 


As to the pardon — which is, practically, I suppose, very de- 


sirable. — I shall, of course, leave no stone unturned to get it, 
even if there were to be a laborious turning of stones, which I 
do not apprehend. . . . I shall not, in the first place, apply directly 
to the President. I have had no personal relations with him, ex- 
cept that, in Congress, he was the only person that offered me 
an affront, — a thing that probably he does not remember, & that 


18Johnson’s Reconstruction policy barred from office ex-Confederates who 
owned more than $20,000 worth of taxable property. Those disqualified could 
apply to the President for a special pardon. 
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I never cared about. . . .** But I fear that an application to him 
might remit me to the region of red tape. For the same reason, 
I shall not, in the first instance, bespeak the help of any Member 
of Congress. I have good cause to rely on Mr. Seward’s personal 
regard... .™ 

I have accordingly written to him, & am not without hope, 
if my letter reaches him at a fortunate moment, that he will 
have the matter settled without delay & without fuss... . 

John* arrived here a fortnight ago today from New Orleans 

. . -He was discouraged from seeking his relatives by a repulse 
from [his uncle] Henry. Before he came away, he heard that you 
had been in the city, & intended to see him, but were prevented 
by some accident. . . . 

Pray recur to a little suggestion in my first letter whenever 
it can be useful to you. I am far enough from rich, but I have 
something for your accomodation, whenever you will consent to 
have it. Till that time comes we will not refer to it again. 


In much haste, truly yours, 
ca os 
[WintiaM Taytor PaLtrrey To Joun GorHAM PALFREY] 


Parish of St. Mary, La., Novr. 21, 1865. 
Dear Brother, 


... I shall today pack the dial to be sent by Express so soon 


as I reach N[ew] Orleans, intending to leave tomorrow evening 
to attend a called session of the Senate.** — I send in the same 


19In 1848, when both men were members of the House of Representatives, 
Palfrey and Johnson argued heatedly on slavery, and the future President asked 
Palfrey if he would like his daughters to marry Negroes; Cong. Globe, 30th 
Cong., Ist Sess., 637. 

20Palfrey was known to Secretary of State William Henry Seward (1801-1872), 
but the relationship was not close 

21Captain John Carver Palfrey (1833-1906), U. S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
was John G. Palfrey’s youngest son. By the end of the war this West Point 
graduate was a brevet brigadier general 

224 special session of the newly elected Louisiana legislature, which passed the 
Black Code statutes; Willie Malvin Caskey, Secession and Restoration of Louisiana 
(Baton Rouge, 1938), 186. Though only partialy occupied by Union forces, 
Louisiana was reconstructed in 1864. This probably accounts for the legislature’s 
meeting in New Orleans and not in Baton Rouge. 
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package some numbers of our Village Newspaper® which you 
may find interesting as containing items & articles connected with 
the war . . . as well as some portions which regard myself. . . . 

I thank you for your exertions, present & intended in relation 
to the pardon. — Circumstanced as I am now to be, as a member 
of the Legislature, it will be essential to me in many important 
respects, & I hope therefore, it may be vega gaaa as soon as 
possible & forwarded to me at N [ew] Orleans. . 

We are now again at our home, such as it is — Cornelia has 
contrived, by scrubbing (with her own hands in a great measure ) 
to make the house decent & habitable once more, but the grounds 
are a desert & likely to remain so—Labor, labor is the one thing 
needful but not to be had for reasons you already have — & I 
at present see very little prospect of recuperation in the 
country. ... 

I was desirous to see your son John the last time I went to 
N[ew] O[rleans] — but was disappointed — I went on public 
business with the Governor,”* for our Parish, & remained but one 
day — The most of the time was employed in troublesome shop- 
ping for myself & friends & after supper I walked to the office I 
was told was his, but there was no one in... . I left a message 
for John... . 

Very truly yours, 

W. T. Palfrey 
N[few] Orleans, Nov. 24, 1865. — I arrived here last evening — & 
this morning have rec’d yours of 9 inst.—I thank you again 
& hope earnestly you may be successful. — My present public 


duties seem to make [the pardon] . . . more & more necessary. . . . 


Ws Bye 


[Joun GorHAM PALFrrey TO WILLIAM TAYLorR PALFREY] 


Boston: 1865, Dec. 6. 
Dear William: 


I wrote to Mr. Rice,” our Representative, desiring him to see 


23Winifred Gregory (ed.), American Newspapers 1821-1936 (New York, 1937), 
238, shows no extant issue of a paper published in Franklin, Louisiana in 1865. 

24James Madison Wells (1808-1899) who became governor in March 1865; 
Bragg, Louisiana in the Confederacy, 296. 
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the Attorney-General,” & to advise me; — 1. In general, how the 
land lies; 2. In particular, whether, & when, it would be useful 
for me to attend to our business, in person, at Washington. After 
the first go-off in Congress, I shall receive his reply, & shall 
govern myself accordingly. . . . 
In haste, yours affectionately, 
Lc PF. 


[Witt1aM Tayior PALFrey TO JOHN GORHAM PALFREY] 


Senate Chamber 
N. Orleans, Decr 19, 1865. 


Dear Brother, 

I yesterday rec'd yours of 6 Inst. — I thank you for your con- 
tinued efforts in a certain matter, but hope it may not prove you 
are under the necessity of making a journey to D. C. for that 
purpose — If I were near enough, I should protest against your 
doing so. — I trust you have other business besides this, if not, 
while I acknowledge the obligation, I regret the trouble &c you 


will [be] putting yourself to... . 

You must have had a pleasant time on Thanksgiving day, for 
which I congratulate you all — Our pleasant times here seem, 
in parliamentary language, to be postponed sine die. 

Affectly. yrs. 
W. T. P. 


[THe SAME] 
Senate Chamber, N. Orleans, Jany. 29, 1866. — 
Dear Brother, 

. I had already rec'd information of your success about 
the pardon, as a telegraphic despatch to our City papers, was, 
day before vesterday, published in the “N[ew] O[ rleans] Times” 
giving the interesting intelligence to the whole world & the rest 
of mankind, that “William T. Palfrey of St. Mary’s Parish Louisi- 
ana had been pardoned by the President —”*’ I have felt myself, 

25Alexander Hamilton Rice (1818-1895) Republican representative from Mas- 
sachusetts, 1859-1867, and governor 1876-1878 
26James Speed (1812-1887) of Kentucky, United States Attorney General 


1864-1866. 
27New Orleans Times, january 27, 1866 
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all the while this thing has been going on, a good deal in the 
situation of the virtuous & exemplary husband in the play, who 
had a jealous wife, who was continually taxing him with his 
infidelities, when he had never committed any and constantly 
exhorting him to confess — till at last, to get rid of this persecu- 
tion he consented, if she would let him alone, he would confess 
any thing she pleased. . . . 

Yr. affect. brother, 

We Be 


[THe SAME] 

Senate Chamber 
' N. Orleans, Feby 7, ‘66. 
Dear Brother, 

I wrote you a brief note day before yesterday acknowledging 
recpt. of the Pardon, thanking you for your brothe rly attention, 
& enclosing the evidence of my acquiescence require .d as a con- 
dition by the instrument itself to be forwarded to the Secy. of 
State. — Another condition was that I should take a certain oath 
— This I have done also, & now inclose it to you. ... 

I am very busy in this body —I have, somehow or other, 
acquired the reputation of being a working man, & one whose 
efforts are commonly successful — This brings much work to my 


desk — and the excitement of parliamentary employment (you 
know how this is)** carries me along. — This is making me some 
what conspicuous — I hope it will not finally make me notori- 
ous.... 


believe me affty 
W. T. P. = 


[THe SAME] 
Parish of St. Mary, La. 
May 20, 1866. 
Hon. J. G. Palfrey 
Boston Dear Brother, 
. and now will you permit me to introduce a rather deli- 


28John G. Palfrey was a member of the lower house of the Massachusetts 
General Court in 1842 and 1843. He was also a Whig member of the U. S 
House of Representatives in the 30th Congress (1847-1849). 
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cate subject? — It is that of the unhappy alienation that exists 
between you and our brother Henry. — We are all getting old, 
& I have thought it would be but natural at least, that we should 
(metaphorically speaking) go out of the world hand in hand, 
harmoniously, as we came into it. — And I have told him the 
same — and further I have found to my gratification that he 
wished to be on a proper footing once more. — I am sure you 
also desire it. — I believe I am acquainted with the details of 
reasons which keep you apart,** & would desire not to express 
my opinions upon them. — 
Well, it appears to me that an attempt at explanation in such 
a case would only make matters worse — Therefore, why not, 
when you have a chance, come right together, & be glad to see 
each other. — This is what he wrote to me — “As respects the 
reconciliation you propose, I do not like to make any advances, 
though I would be willing & glad to receive any. Circumstances 
beyond my control oblige d me ver reluctantly to pursue the 
course I did — & consiste ney & self respect prevent my making 
any abobor however desirable a reconciliation may be. — I 
should be happy to see Gorham as of old.”*° He adds that he 
does not expect to be in Massachusetts, but will pass some time 
at Niag[ara] Falls — I am clumsy at these things, but will simply 
suggest there is certainly water enough in the Falls to wash out 
all animosity. You understand me. —.... 
Yours affectionately, 
W. T. Palfrey 


[Henry WiiuiaM Patrrey To JouN GorHAM PALFREY] 
Niagara Co[unty], N. Y. 
28 June 1866 


Dear Gorham, 
On my arrival here on 25th I found your letter of 31 May. 


29Henry would not visit his nephew, Capt. John C. Palfrey, who was ill with 
fever in New Orleans. “Uncle Henry . . . had said I had come down to fight 
him, & he couldn’t come to see me... . I would not go near his secession 
shanty for $50,000.” John C. Palfrey to Mary G. Palfrey, January 4, 1863, Palfrey 
Papers. 

39Before the war John G. Palfrey had been closer to his brother Henry than 
to William, In 1837 Henry had offered to build a church for John if the latter 
would move to New Orleans and become its pastor. The offer was declined. 
Henry W. Palfrey to John G. Palfrey, March 4, May 7, 1837, Palfrey Papers. 
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I reciprocate with pleasure your kind feelings —.... 

The unhappy & unnatural Civil War is now terminated & the 
ladies of my family (like myself) have assumed the duties of 
loyal citizens & adapted ourselves to circumstances & will be most 
happy to see you & any of your family if you can conveniently 
make us a visit... . 

As ever Yr Affect. Brother 
H. W. Palfrey 


[THe SAME] 
Niagara Co[unty, N. Y.] 5th Sept/66 
Dear Gorham 
. We have decided on relinquishing our intended trip to 
Europe & shall leave here on our return home on 18th Inst. & 
will go by the way of Springfield & stop there a day or two if 
you & any or all of your Family will meet us there on " Friday 
21st by the morning or Evening Train. 
Very affectionately Yours 
H. W. Palfrey 


[Joun GorHaM PaLFrrey TO WILLIAM TAYLOR PALFREY] 


Cambridge; 1866, Sept. 27 
Dear William; 

As Henry moved southward from his summer pleasure, he 
stopped for a day in Springfield . . . letting me know beforehand. 
So I paid him a visit there, going one day & returning the next. 
He came thither the same day that I did, & we parted on the 
Rail-way platform, — he to go one way & I the other. I had a 
very pleasant visit. Both our tongues worked vigorously. We 
were very glad to see each other, & no one would have guessed 


that there had ever been any thing between us. ... 

If I understand Henry correctly, — for I did not like to ques- 
tion him, any further than he thought proper to tell, — you have 
been wishing to sell your place, so as to move to New Orleans, 
& had made considerable progress towards that result, when he 
last heard about it. I should think for many reasons you would 
like to make such an arrangement. I should suppose it would 
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be attended with advantages for the education of your young 
children. 


Your affectionate brother, 


J. G. P. 
[Maria Patrrey BLANC TO JoHN GorHAM PALFREY] 


New Orleans 19 Octr 1866 
My dear Uncle 

I cannot express how grateful I felt for your kind sympathy;*' 
believe me when I say dear Uncle I had been wishing to write 
you, but was not able. The news came so suddenly upon us. . . . 
I have thought of every thing, and every body, of times past 
and present, as one will do, at such times. But most frequently, 
of your meeting at Springfield. How pleased I was with Father's 
letter describing his feelings at meeting you once more. So think 

Uncle, you have seen him since we have. . . . 
your ever affec niece 

Maria* 


[Grorce PALFREY TO JoHN GorHAM PALFREY] 


New Orleans 1866 Oct 27 
Hon. John G. Palfrey 
Cambridge Mass 
My Dear Uncle 


I have before me your kind note to Sister Maria — and my 
heart prompts me to write to you once more that we may renew 
our old familiar and pleasant correspondence — 


It gives me great satisfaction and comfort too to know that 
you and my dear Father were permitted once more to look each 
other in the face after so long a separation. It seems as though 
he had some foreknowledge of events, in that he arranged all 


31Henry W. Palfrey, his wife (Laura Campbell Palfrey, 1825-1866), and two 
children were among over 250 persons lost at sea October 3, when the Evening 
Star foundered in heavy seas off the Florida coast four days out of New York. 
First on the New York Times list of cabin passengers were “Gen. H. C. [sic] 
Palfrey, lady, child, and servant [and] Miss Palfrey”; New York Times, October 
9, 1866. 

’4Maria Palfrey Blanc, Henry’s daughter. 
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his affairs here before leaving and was suffered to meet you 
again — I am so glad you have written to us again. . . . 
Your affectionate Nephew 


George* 


[Witt1AM TAYLOR PALFREY TO Joun GorHaM PALFREY] 


Home, Parish of St. Mary La. 
Oct. 28, 1866. — 
My dear Brother, 

. . . » The circumstances of poor Henry’s death are calculated 
to increase the shock with which the intelligence was attended, 
— so sudden, so agonising, so fraught with desperate & unavail- 
ing exertions. . . . The heart sickens at the imaginary pictures 
which the mind presents of the cruel trials of that melancholy 
moment.... 

It has been a great consolation to me, as I am sure it has been 
to you, — to know that you had a pleasant interview with Henry 
on his way to New York from Canada. . . . How different, how 


regretful would your feelings have been, had it been other- 
wise! ... 


Your affectionate brother, 
W. T. Palfrey 


[THe SAME] 


Home, Parish St. Mary, La. 
May 12, 1867 
Dear Brother 
I wrote you a brief note on the 9th Inst. — Since then, being 
now considered about “the oldest inhabitant,” I have had many 
questions put to me in relation to the conditions & recollections 
concerning overflows. — I have been pretty particular in keeping 
Journals of passing events,** either in my own time (by the way, 
the events of the late invasion of the Goths & Vandals figures 
rather full) & our father’s before us was equally, indeed more 


33George Palfrey, Henry’s son. 

34The Department of Archives of Louisiana State University has the journals 
of William T. Palfrey. They comprise twenty manuscript volumes, including two 
plantation diaries. 
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so. — And as he had the ingenuity among his other rare judicious 
qualities for keeping himself poor, to select a permanent planta- 
tion residence which was subject to inundation, he had the op- 
portunity of recording from time to time, the occurrence of these 
occasional blessings. 

In order to enable me to reply satisfactorily to the enquiries 
which are frequently made of me, you will oblige me very much 
by making a package of all his Journals which are in your posses- 
sion & forward them to me... .*° 

Afftely W.T. P. 


[THe SAME] 
Home, Parish of St. Mary, La., June 2, 1867. 
Dear Brother, 

. You do not, somehow, seem to write to me in the right 
vein — You must not allow your feelings to get old or cold — 
if they shew symptoms, come south & warm them. We shall be 
happy to see you — & to show you how well we can bear our 
“situation.” I see by the papers that your Governor Boutwell®* 
is coming among us to lecture to us. — I know you must think 
of him as I do, though of course I do not expect you to say so 
— namely, that he is a most consummate rascal — a second Ben 
Butler.** You remember, of course, how both have, in former 
times, catered to the fire-eating taste of the southern people. 
And now, look at both these villains! Bancroft — d[itt]o.%* .... 

Yrs. affectionately, 
W. T. P.— 
P.S.—I thank you for your photograph. — I must say you are 
holding your own very well — better than I am, but that is no 
wonder — considering you live in a “land of pure delight, where 
saints &c.” — and I am inhabiting the lower regions. — 

85] have been unable to locate the journals of John Palfrey (1768-1843). They 
are not at Louisiana State University nor among the Palfrey Papers at Harvard. 
Yet Phillips makes several references to such a journal or journals; U. B. Phillips, 
Life and Labor in the Old South ( Boston, 1931), 290-300. 

36George Sewell Boutwell (1818-1905), Radical Republican representative from 
Massachusetts, who was governor in 1851 and 1852. 

387TBenjamin Franklin Butler (1818-1893), Union general and “Beast” of New 
Orleans. 


38George Bancroft (1800-1891), the historian and former Jacksonian Democrat. 
On February 12, 1866, he delivered the memorial address on Lincoln. 
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[THe SAME] 
Home, Parish St. Mary, La. 
August 8, 1867. 
Dear Brother, 

... » Our condition now, politically & socially, is so hopelessly 
of a desponding character,*’ that for my part, I have no energy 
hardly for any thing. — Our usual employments lead to nothing 
but failure & disaster, & we perceive no source of hope, except 
through a possible reaction to be produced by a perception 
somewhere, that the prosperity of the whole country is at last 
to be derived from the prosperity and production of all the parts. 
— Emphatically, & earnestly, I assure you that the labor element 
at the south, to be derived from the former laborers, is gone for- 
ever, to any useful or practical extent — Indolence, vice, Crime, 
rule the hour, and I sincerely believe, we are now only seeing the 
beginning of trials. . . . 

Yrs. affetly, W. T. P. 


[THe SAME] 
Parish of St. Mary, La. 
Sept. 30, 1868. — 
Dear Brother, 
.... I find the crops of Corn & Cane promising and abundant, 
& the country generally healthier than usual at this season of the 
Year — No yellow fever either in City or Country. — So that we 
have something still to be thankful for, — for while we are ground 
to the dust by the iron heel of a cruel and relentless oppression, 
we have the prospect, that for this season at least, by the blessing 
of a kind Providence, the evils of pestilence and famine will, at 
least, be omitted from our bill of fare. — 
Remember me kindly to all who take an interest in me, & 
believe me, 
Yrs affectionately, 
W. T. Palfrey 


This was the last letter William Taylor Palfrey wrote to his 


8®Congress passed Military Reconstruction Acts on March 2, 23, and July 19, 
1867. 
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only surviving brother. He had been troubled with a heart con- 
dition for several years and died on November 29, 1868. It is 
fitting that the correspondence should end on this note of quali- 
fied optimism. The family’s wounds were still apparent, but the 
healing process was already well under way. 





Book Reviews 


A Guide to Archives and Manuscripts in the United States. Compiled 
for the National Historical Publications Commission by Philip M. 
Hamer. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961. Pp. xxiii, 775. 
Note on bibliographical guides, index, $12.50. ) 

Here is a book destined to be treasured by all serious researchers 
for years to come, Under the sponsorship of the National Historical 
Publications Commission, Dr. Hamer and his collaborators have 
helped to fill a long-felt need for a guide to the wide variety of manu- 
script materials preserved throughout the country. At the present 
time entry cards are being prepared by the Library of Congress for 
a National Union Catalog of Manuscripts Collections. The results of 
this project will eventually be more comprehensive than Dr. Hamer’s 
work, but it will not destroy the utility of his guide to 1300 deposi- 
tories. 

The format employed by Dr, Hamer is an alphabetical arrange- 
ment by states (including such associated areas as the Canal Zone 
and Puerto Rico), and an alphabetical listing of depositories within 
each state. Each depository entry includes the name and address 
of the institution (including the postal zone), and the name of the 
archivist, curator, or librarian in charge of it. This is followed by a 
general statement on the type and quantity of the manuscripts pre- 
served, a breakdown of the major collections or papers (including 
covering dates), and the number of pieces. In general, this breakdown 
includes the papers of individuals listed in the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, or in Who's Who in America. Some 7,600 persons 
are identified, as well as the records of various business, religious, 
social, and politica] organizations. For those who may require a more 
detailed description of a depository’s holdings, there is a bibliographi- 
cal note referring them to any published or processed guide to the 
materials. The section entitled “Note on Bibliographical Guides” is 
also useful in this connection. The value of the book is further en- 
hanced by a good index and by a sturdy and attractive binding. 

Washington, D. C. Haroip D. LANGLEY 


Religion in American Life. Edited by James Ward Smith and A. 
Leland Jamison. Volume I, The Shaping of American Religion; 
Volume II, Religious Perspectives in American Culture. (Prince- 
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ton: Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. 514, 427. Illustrations, 
indexes. $8.50, $7.50.) 

The editors are the first to inform the reader that he will not here 
find a comprehensive account of religion in the United States. In 
their admirable prefaces they point out areas not touched by the 
present essays and they suggest that the accounts given are often 
highly compressed. 

The first section verifies the editorial description. It confines itself 
to the more prominent church organizations on the American scene. 
Even in these four chapters different emphases may be noted. The 
expositions of Catholicism by Henry J. Browne and of Judaism by 
Oscar Handlin are straightforward historical accounts; they assume 
little knowledge in the reader. The authors obviously believe that the 
history of their faiths in America is not well known. And who will 
say that they are wrong? On the other hand, a great deal of knowl- 
edge is taken for granted by H. Richard Niebuhr in his study of the 
main stream of Protestantism and by A. Leland Jamison in his ac- 
count of the eddies and backwaters. Nevertheless even the amateur 
of religious history will find Niebuhr’s reflections rewarding. In his 
study of the sects and cults, Jamison gives a most competent sum- 
mary of the various explanations, historical, theological, and socio- 
logical, advanced to explicate their origin and characteristics. 

The second half of the first volume is devoted to the history of 
Protestant theology. With their exclusion non-Protestants cannot quar- 
rel. As Handlin notes, the very existence of a Jewish theology can 
be questioned. For rather obvious reasons there have been, until the 
present generation, no American Catholic theologians of the first rank. 
The development of American theology is sketched by Sidney Ahl- 
strom through the device of brief expositions of major thinkers from 
Thomas Hooker to the Niebuhrs, The topic is then attacked from 
various angles by Perry Miller, Stow Persons, Daniel D. Williams, 
and co-editor Smith. Together these essays present a competent and 
often profound analysis of Protestant theological development. While 
one may question Gilson’s suggestion that the doctrine of total de- 
pravity estopped the creation of a Protestant metaphysic, the present 
chapters depict American theology, without the anchor of an accepted 
philosophy, drifting with the changing currents of philosophical specu- 
lation. 

Of the essays in the second volume, the first group may be put 
under the general rubric of Church and State, the second under the 
Church and the arts. While he gives the history of the shifting pat- 
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tern in the relations of religion to education, Will Herberg is chiefly 
interested in the present pressing problems of religion in the public 
school and the status of the church school. Wilber Katz argues his 
thesis that the separation of Church and State in America is not an 
end in itself, but a means to the true end of religious liberty. Both 
these authors advance views that will be questioned by many Pro- 
testants and secularists. William Lee Miller, Dayton D. McKean, and 
R. Morton Darrow discuss aspects of the interaction of church or- 
ganizations, chiefly lobbies, and governmental agencies. In a few 
minor instances these chapters, written before the election of 1960, 
could now be revised. For what prophet would dare predict the in- 
credible—a Southern Baptist convention voicing approval of a Catholic 
president? 

In the final chapters, Willard Thorp engagingly describes the pious 
novel, Carlos Baker discusses the Bible in our fiction, Richard Black- 
mur views religious poetry, Leonard Ellinwood gives a history of 
sacred music, and Donald Drew Egbert describes the evolution of 
church architecture. 

Among the historical fraternity the low state of our religious his- 
tory has long been a byword, The present series (two more volumes 
are still to come) demonstrates the notable improvement achieved 
in the past few decades. Of course, these books are open to criticism. 
One may judge generalizations to be dubious or interpretations de- 
batable; one may object to omissions deemed slighting or inclusions 
held unwarranted. The present reviewer, for example, believes that 
much more attention might properly have been given to the largest 
denomination in America. Yet when all reservations have been made, 
the books remain among the most important publications in their field 
in recent years. 

Loyola Seminary Francis X. Curran, S.J. 

Shrub Oak, New York 


More Traditional Ballads of Virginia: Collected with the Cooperation 
of Members of the Virginia Folklore Society. Edited by Arthur 
Kyle Davis, Jr. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1960. Pp. xxxiii, 371. Bibliography, index. $7.50. ) 

This excellent volume is the third published under Davis’ editor- 
ship concerning the collections of folksongs at the University of Vir- 
ginia, the previous works being Traditional Ballads of Virginia (Har- 
vard University Press, 1929) and Folk-Songs of Virginia: A Descriptive 
Index and Classification of Material Collected under the Auspices of 
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the Virginia Folklore Society (Duke University Press, 1949). Presented 
in More Traditional Ballads of Virginia (hereafter referred to as 
MTBVa) are 148 variants of 46 “Child ballads,” 101 with tunes, col- 
lected since the publication of the 1929 volume (hereafter referred 
to as TBVa) by members of the Virginia Folklore Society, many by 
Davis himself, and a large number by means of sound recordings. 

The re-activization of collecting by the Virginia Folklore Society 
under Davis’ guidance from 1929 until the outbreak of World War 
Il was primarily for the purpose of securing Virginia folksongs of 
non-British origin. The initial movement under the leadership of 
Alphonso Smith had been principally concerned with the collection 
of these older traditional ballads. However, it was soon apparent that 
the repertory of “Child ballads” of the Virginia folksingers was much 
larger than had been expected. Many new variants came to light, 
and at least ten items previously unknown in the Virginia 
tradition were discovered. A selection of these ballads is presented in 
MTBVa in textual and musical transcriptions, with an appropriate 
introduction and copious headnotes. 

This book represents the work of many individuals. In preparing 
the work for publication Davis had the assistance of three graduate 
students at the University of Virginia, Matthew J. Bruccoli, George W. 
Williams, and Paul C. Worthington, as well as that of Ernest C. 
Mead, Jr., Chairman of the Department of Music of the University, 
who made many of the transcriptions from phonograph records and 
who reviewed, checked, and edited all the transcriptions of the tunes. 
Other transcriptions of tunes were contributed by Winston Wilkinson, 
formerly Fellow in Folk Music at the University of Virginia, by John 
Powell, and others, these transcriptions being mainly notated from the 
singing of the informants. 

The publication after thirty-one years of a second work on the 
same subject, and under the same careful and competent editorship, 
provides an excellent opportunity to assess the progress that has been 
made—or at least the changes that have taken place—in the study of 
Anglo-American traditional ballads during the last three decades. In 
TBVa Davis devotes seven pages of his introduction to “What is a 
ballad,” while discussion of the nature of the ballad occupies about 
one page in MTBVa (pp. xxxi-xxxii). Concerning the origins of the 
ballad Davis merely states that the earlier volume “canvassed a num- 
ber of preliminary matters, such as . . . the now somewhat out-dated 
controversy about ballad origins,” (p. xi). In TBVa Davis defends 
himself against a possible charge of lack of patriotism for restricting 
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the materia: published to ballads of foreign origin. This subject does 
not come under discussion in the later volume. 

From these examples of change of emphasis and omission we may 
gather that the question of origins is now either settled or no longer a 
matter of general interest; that the readers of such a work are now 
assumed to have a reasonable grasp of the implications of the term 
“ballad”; and that these same readers will now accept with equanimity 
a work dealing with American folksongs that are entirely of foreign 
origin, 

Both volumes are restricted not only to ballads of foreign origin 
but to those ballads of foreign origin found in Child’s The English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 1882-98). Here there is no 
change and, the reviewer submits, no progress. The appearance of 
MTBVa so soon after that of the first volume of Bronson’s The Tradi- 
tional Tunes of the Child Ballads (Princeton University Press, 1959) 
serves to reinforce and perpetuate still further ballad scholars’ re- 
liance upon the “Child canon.” Child gave no explanation of his 
method of classification. If he had a logical system in mind, it is diffi- 
cult to fathom. The texts found under his first number, “Riddles 
Wisely Expounded,” were apparently placed there because they all 
involved the use of a riddle to resolve a conflict. But “The Fause 
Knight upon the Road,” No. 3, uses a riddle in a similar fashion. Two 
divergent plots are involved, one concerned with securing a marriage 
partner and the other with saving one’s soul from the Devil. Part of 
the texts included under No. 1 have the first plot, part have the 
second plot as do the texts reproduced under No. 3. Child uses a par- 
ticular plot, that of a maid outwitting a murderer, as the basis for 
placing together the texts found under No. 4, “Lady Isabel and the 
Elf Knight.” But the stratagems by which the maid outwits the 
murderer differ considerably. 

One can understand the historical reasons for Davis’ action in limit- 
ing his consideration to the “Child ballads” in TBVa and Bronson’s 
necessity for placing some bounds on his monumental endeavors. 
However, Folk-Songs of Virginia lists 263 variants of 61 “Child Bal- 
lads” against 322 variants of 74 “Non-Child Ballads,” 86 variants of 
22 “Humorous Ballads,” 40 variants of 14 “Ballads and Songs of the 
West,” and innumerable other songs with narrative texts under other 
headings. Surely among this much larger number of “Non-Child 
Ballads” and other narrative songs there must be some items equal 
in interest to the “Child Ballads,” whether considered to be of British 
or American origin. It is time that a reasonably logical and scientific 
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method of indexing ballad texts be developed. This cannot be done 
by considering the “Child ballads” only. The continued emphasis on 
this limited body of song serves to postpone the day of achievement 
of such an indexing system. 

To continue the comparison, the Introduction to TBVa offers a little 
over a page concerning editorial procedures followed in handling the 
texts. MTBVa devotes four pages to the same matter, although the 
later book is approximately half the length of the earlier. The head- 
notes to the ballads in both volumes contain the pertinent docu- 
mentation—the when, where, and by whom—but are much longer and 
of much greater breadth in MTBVa, containing detailed comparisons 
with other published variants rather than merely passing references. 
In some cases, as in the headnotes to “Henry Martyn” (p. 37 ff.), a 
controversy concerning a ballad is traced from scholar to scholar. 

It is, however, in the treatment of the tunes that the greatest change 
is seen, the greatest progress made. In TBVa Davis devotes a num- 
ber of pages to a discussion of the tunes of the ballads presented 
in the volume and the editorial problems involved in publishing 
them. He subscribes to the dictum that a ballad is a folksong and that 
the tune must therefore be recorded and considered as well as the 
text. But he faces numerous difficulties. The tune transcriptions at 
his hand were almost without exception notated from the singing 
of the informant, not transcribed from a phonograph record, and 
were thus not verifiable. Many were made by individuals with little 
skill in music. In addition, most transcriptions of the tunes were sub- 
mitted on separate pages from those containing the texts, and the 
text was not written underneath the tune. Usually there was no in- 
dication of the stanza transcribed. 

Cecil Sharp’s influence pervades TBVa and the collecting therein 
memorialized. Here we see the great disservice done to the cause 
of folk music scholarship by Sharp's insistence upon notating from the 
singer rather than recording the songs and checking and verifying his 


transcriptions through the recordings. Inexpensive, lignt, highly port- 
able spring-driven cylinder recorders were available for field use as 
early as 1895 and had been carried to and used in many of the most 
inaccessible spots on earth by anthropologists for years before Sharp 
made his Appalachian collection. 


Davis was thus faced with the problem of editing a mass of trans- 
criptions received from a variety of sources, from those of the gifted 
Cecil Sharp “to the musical monstrosities of the less gifted contribu- 
tors.” And monstrosities many of the transcriptions published in TBVa 
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undoubtedly are. See, for example, No. 24, “Barbara Allen,” (p. 580), 
in which six out of a total of twelve accents are “wrenched,” a most 
improbable method of performance. This transcription should ob- 
viously be notated in 3/4 rather than in 6/8 meter. Davis was also 
faced with the problem of re-associating text and tune. Unfortunately, 
those who assisted him in this enterprise seem to possess less skill 
than might be desired. The single tune stanzas with the accompany- 
ing re-associated text stanzas are presented in a section of the volume 
separate from that of the full texts, thus artificially separating those 
text stanzas as other than the first from their tunes. 

The situation in MTBVa is much improved. The textual stanza is 
given in co-ordination with the tune stanza, and in many cases more 
than one stanza is transcribed. In the headnotes references are made, 
when applicable, to the tunes published in Bronson’s first volume 
of The Traditional Tunes of the Child Ballads. Progress in other di- 
rections, although considerable, still leaves something to be desired. 
In transcription the freer tunes are not straightjacketed into regular 
meters or measures of common length, but the transcriptions utilize 
only the limited technical resources of the notation system of Western 
European art and popular music. Many subtleties in rhythm and pitch 
which are undoubtedly present can therefore not be indicated. Tune 
variants are given, but without indication of the stanza in which 
they occur, or in co-ordination with their text. Many of the tunes 
were transposed for ease in reading but no original first or final pitch 
is given, 

In MTBVa the tune is no longer a step-child. But it is not yet ac- 
cepted on an equal basis with the text. Almost no tune analysis is 
presented. 

In the original process of notation, each tune . . . was clas- 
sified with respect to its scale, modal characteristics, tonal 
center, and other strong scale degrees. However, in the final 
copy—and hence in this book—no modal classifications are 
indicated, since to give them would necessitate a lengthy 
exposition on the complicated matter of the modai classifi- 
cation of traditional music, a discussion which would far ex- 
ceed the purpose and the physical limits of this introduction. 
(pp. Xix-xx ) 

The majority of scholars who work with Anglo-American folk 
music seem to show a parochialism rather unusual in this day and 
age. The great body of scholarship devoted to the study of folk music 
other than the Anglo-American and the refinements in the notation 
of aurally transmitted music developed in the last fifty years seem to 
be completely ignored. Would it be too much to expect some evi- 
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dence, at least, of knowledge of the methods used in Notation de la 
musique folklorique: Recommandations du Comité dExperts réunis 
par les Archives internationales de Musique Populaire a Genéve du 
4 au 9 juillet 1959 et a Paris du 12 au 15 décembre 1950 (UNESCO, 
Conseil International de la’ Musique, 1952)? This work offers an ex- 
cellent method by which text and tune of all stanzas may be pre- 
sented together. All text stanzas are given in full, but only the tune 
variants are inscribed above the text lines in all stanzas except the 
first. This method has been used to very good effect in “Musique 
populaire vocale de I'lle Batz” by Cl. Marcel-Dubois and M. Andral 
(Arts et Traditions Populaires, Paris, 1954, pp. 193-250). The French 
folksongs presented here in full transcriptions are not too distant in 
style from the Anglo-American ballads found in the Virginia col- 
lections, 
Indiana University Georce List 


Robert Livingston, 1654-1728, and the Politics of Colonial New York. 
By Lawrence H. Leder. (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, 1961. Pp. xii, 306. Illustrations, bibliographical note, 
index. $6.00. ) 

In 1958 this work won the annual manuscript award from the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture. It was the basis 
of a Dixon Ryan Fox Fellowship from the New York Historical 
Association. Now it is published as a superb monograph. 

The scene is the Hudson River Valley from Long Island to Albany; 
the time, 1674-1728; the dramatis personae, a score and more of 
memory-echoing names: Van Rensselaer, Kidd, Nicholas Bayard, Van 
Cortlandt, the less well-known Brockholls, Graham, Palmer, and of 
course Livingston. The English governors provide a brilliant series 
of vignettes: Dongan, Andros, Fletcher, Bellomont, Cornbury, Hunter, 
Burnet. There are place names—Rensselaerswyck and Livingston 
Manor—and special topics peculiar to New York: Albany handlaers, 
Governor Fletcher's Hudson River land grants, the Palatines vainly 
trving to make naval stores out of pine forests, and Livingston's 
notorious victualling accounts at last laid to rest. These and many 
more parts of New York’s past are described freshly and vigorously. 

It is an important achievement for Leder to have covered so wide 
a ground without breaking into generalities. In chapter after chapter 
he conveys concreteness and reality. He does so by sticking close to 
the evidence. A number of readers are sure to complain there is too 
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much evidence, too much detail, too much of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. In this reviewer's opinion they are wrong. In just this way, by 
use of the unambiguous money values and money motives of Living- 
ston and his contemporaries, Leder makes a familiar story believable. 
This reader gets the impression that Leder, rather than filling his 
text with excess of detail, has in fact stripped it to a skeleton, probably 
at the insistence of editors with finicky, gourmet appetites. 


When Leder abandoned the gesture of generality—except notably 
at several chapter beginnings—he gave over any hope of encompassing 
the whole of this extraordinarily important half century. The period 
1675-1725 is, after all, a great period of transition. Yet in this book 
neither Robert Livingston nor New York seems to grow older. Perhaps 
a skillful and concentrated monograph will inevitably lack imagery. 

Leder has explored a jungle of manuscripts which no other scholar 
has successfully penetrated—the Livingston-Redmond MSS at Hyde 
Park. This is an important and exceptionally difficult body of material, 
partly because it is often in Dutch, partly because much of it is 
economic in nature. Astonishing as it may seem, the economic his- 
tory of early America is still unbroken, unmapped ground. What 
strikes the reviewer as the most important of Leder’s many contribu- 
tions is his frequent descriptions of Livingston’s commercial dealings. 
The pyramid of credit, the alignment of commercial interest groups, 
and the cumbersome dependence of both provincial and imperial 
governments on private financiers, are all described here for the first 
time in convincing detail. The importance of these phenomena goes 
beyond their particular place and time to touch basic conditions in 
all the colonies. 

This is a historian’s history, presuming some knowledge and in- 
terest in its subject. It is written with rigid self-discipline and from 
persevering research. It is the best political history we have of New 
York, 1675-1725. 


University of Texas Micuaet G. HALL 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin. Volume Ill, January 1, 1745, 
through June 30, 1750. Edited by Leonard W. Labaree and Whit- 
field J. Bell, Jr. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961. Pp. 
xxv, 513. Illustrations, map, tables, index. $10.00.) 

In writing to his mother in 1750, Franklin expressed the view that 
he would rather it were said of him that he lived usefully than that 
he died rich. His activities during the period covered by the third 
volume of the Franklin Papers show that he was not forced to make 
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such a choice. Having amassed a moderate fortune through his print- 
ing shop and partnerships, he retired from active business at forty-two 
to devote himself to the pursuit of truth and to the service of man- 
kind. The year before, Poor Richard had said, “What is Serving God? 
‘Tis doing Good to Man.” Franklin was taking his own advice. Thus 
he became the prototype of the American who, having achieved 
financial independence, dedicates himself to the weltare of society. 

During his lifetime Franklin was to play two major roles: that of 
the scientist and that of the politician, or public servant. Already 
during the period 1745-50 he was being groomed for these roles. In 
1747-48 the bi-polar character of his career was established. He be- 
gan his electrical experiments in earnest, and he began to devote 
his energies to the cause of the defense of his country. 

Franklin's first crude experiments in electricity have been preserved 
in the lean, muscular prose of his letters to Peter Collinson, an English 
correspondent, who was to collect and print them in 1751. Significant- 
ly, the accounts of the experiments underscore what Bernard Cohen 
in his Franklin studies has concluded: that Franklin understood the 
importance of pure science, of research for its own sake, that he was 
more than a utilitarian pursuing truth only for the purpose of applying 
it. Some experiments were even directed towards amusing results, 
and Franklin devised a number of them which were to be exhibited 
throughout the country to the delight of astonished audiences. One 
was a picture of the king with a removable crown upon his head, a 
crown electrified to shock those who tried to remove it. Ironically, 
this Philadelphia tradesman was later to electrify the world as one 
of the prime movers in a revolution to snatch the crown from the 
king’s head and free the colonies. 

The leisure which Franklin had devoted to study and experimenta- 
tion was interrupted by the clamor of war, as indeed it was to be 
throughout his life. Unknowingly, he was beginning his long service 
on behalf of his countrymen by organizing them for a common de- 
fense. The repercussions of King George’s War were being felt in 
America. When Philadelphia became alarmed at the prospect of at- 
tack from Spanish and French privateers who were raiding the Dela- 
ware cape, Franklin took up his pen to alert his fellow Pennsylvanians 
to the danger. His pamphlet Plain Truth (1747) was a cogent argu- 
ment urging the need of voluntary associations and military prepara- 
tion. Through Franklin’s persistent efforts more than one hundred 
companies of militia were organized in the province, batteries were 
erected on the river, and cannons were procured from New York and 
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England. Though the danger was averted by the ending of the war, 
Franklin had gained invaluable experience for his subsequent career 
in promoting the cause of union. 

It was also during this period that Franklin renewed his interest 
in education by reviving his proposal for an academy, first advanced 
in 1743. In 1749 appeared his Proposals Relating to the Education 
of Youth in Pensilvania, an account of his ideas on education drawn 
from numerous sources, among them Milton and Locke. The result 
of his efforts was the establishment of the Philade’»hia Academy, 
later to become the University of Pennsylvania. Pernaps the signifi- 
cance of Franklin’s contribution to the cause of education lies not 
in any originality of ideas, but in his implementing those of earlier 
theorists. In the rude beginnings of the Academy one can also see 
the adumbrations of modern education: a greater emphasis upon the 
study of the mother tongue, physical development, and science, in- 
cluding agriculture. Franklin the plebeian was primarily concerned 
about educating the middle and lower classes, not the aristocracy. 

In a sense Poor Richard’s Almanack, which Franklin continued 
after his retirement, was his means of educating the public to the 
virtues he believed it needed. Ironically, he emphasized the virtues of 
industry and frugality, showing the way to wealth while decrying 


the miseries accompanying it. Poor Richard became increasingly 
platitudinous and respectable, less witty and bawdy. The almanacs 
for the years 1745-50 are filled with mediocre moralizing verses in 
the worst eighteenth-century tradition; there is only an occasional 
glimmer of the earthy shrewdness of the younger philomath. For- 
tunately, Franklin’s wit in the period has been preserved in two 


pieces which have had a strange and complicated history too involved 
to review here: his “Old Mistresses Apologue,” a fictitious letter on 
the choice of a mistress; and “The Speech of Miss Polly Baker,” an 
unwed mother’s eloquent defense of bastardy which won her an ac- 
quittal in court—one of his most delightful hoaxes. 

Perhaps the predominant characteristic of Franklin reflected in this 
volume was his insatiable curiosity. His was a rapacious mind seizing 
upon all facets of knowledge. His correspondence during this period 
is full of reflections not only on electricity, but also on northeast 
storms and thunder gusts, the circulation of the blood and the func- 
tioning of the heart, the nature of matter, the inoculation for small- 
pox, and methods of education. There were no limits to the range 
of his interests. In 1747 he expressed himself to a correspondent on 
such subjects as the price of linseed oil, raising hemp, the origin 
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of northeast storms, the strata of sea shells on mountain ranges (“ Tis 
certainly the Wreck of a World we live on!”) and grass seed. “Ideas,” 
Franklin wrote, “will string themselves like Ropes of Onions.” There 
was nothing too grand or too trivial to excite his curiosity, and therein 
lies at least one clue to his genius. 

University of Maryland Jack C. Barnes 


The Federalist. Edited by Jacob E. Cooke. (Middletown, Conn.: 
Wesleyan University Press, 1961. Pp. xxx, 672. $12.50. ) 

The Federalist Papers were first printed, anonymously, in several 
New York newspapers in the fall and winter of 1787-88, and during 
the lifetimes of Hamilton and Madison three authorized versions ap- 
peared in book form: the McLean edition of 1788 corrected by 
Hamilton; the Hopkins edition of 1802, containing revisions pre- 
sumably approved by Hamilton; and the Gideon edition of 1819, con- 
taining corrections authorized by Madison. Professor Cooke’s volume 
contains the texts of the essays as they first appeared in the New 
York newspapers with all revisions indicated which Hamilton and 
Madison made or approved in later editions. The last eight numbers, 
however, were first printed in the second volume of the McLean 
edition, and accordingly are taken from there. It is therefore the New 
York newspapers, the McLean edition of 1788, the Hopkins edition 
of 1802, and the Gideon edition of 1819 that have been used as the 
text for this edition. Also, this edition includes full citations to all 
eighteenth century works referred to in the essays, cross references 
wherever an author refers to a preceding or succeeding discussion of 
a similar subject, and a summary of the evidence which has been 
adduced to resolve the controversy concerning the authorship of 
fifteen numbers. All in all, the editor has exhibited great care and 
accuracy in the collation of the several versions of the essays, and it 
would be proper therefore to consider this edition as containing the 
definitive text of The Federalist. 

It is pleasant to find that the editor did not limit himself merely 
to the problems of textual construction and authorship, but ventured 
to comment on the intention of the authors of The Federalist. In his 
Introduction, Cooke observes that the essays were written for “the 
immediate purpose of persuading the citizens of New York that it 
was to their interests to adopt the frame of government proposed by 
the Constitutional Convention.” The authors and most of the readers 
did not realize that “the essays . . . would become the classic interpre- 
tation of the American Constitution” (p. xx). Indeed, with a small : 
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number of exceptions, all writings are written for the times. But does 
the practical nature of their task prevent the authors from understand- 
ing their role as the classic interpreters of the American Constitution? 
And were the essays merely written for the times? In his notes to the 
ninth essay, Cooke reproduces a passage from Montesquieu which 
had been quoted in the anti-federalist writings on the necessity of a 
small territory for a republican government, an argument which 
Hamilton considered in that essay and Madison in others. Simply 
stated, the anti-federalist argument was that republicanism could only 
exist in the state governments, not in a large consolidated government, 
and a certain understanding of Montesquieu provided the theoretical 
basis for that position. The anti-federalist argument therefore rested on 
a theoretical view, and in order to combat that view the authors of 
The Federalist addressed themselves to the question of whether a 
sound republican order could exist on a more extended basis. As the 
editor himself confesses, Hamilton must have concluded that if the 
new Constitution were to be adopted, “convincing proof” of its merits 
would have to be placed before the citizens of New York (p. xi). 
That “convincing proof” consisted partly in demonstrating “the utility 
of the Union,” but above and beyond that in elaborating the basis 
upon which a sound republican order could be constructed, and that 
is what makes the essays treatise-like in character. 

Cooke quotes Hamilton as saying that he hoped the essays would 
“promote the cause of truth, and lead to a right judgment of the true 
interests of the community” (p. xiv). But the “true interests” of what 
community did Hamilton have in mind? As Hamilton remarks in the 
first essay, whether societies of men are really capable of self-govern- 
ment is a question of the “first magnitude” not merely to the American 
community, but to the political community as such, and therefore the 
question transcends the more immediate controversy concerning rati- 
fication. In the opening number of the fourth and most important 
section of the essays, for here the authors attempt to demonstrate the 
republicanism of the pronoscd Constitution, Madison states that “the 
ultimate object of these papers is to determine clearly and fully the 
merits of this Constitution, and the expediency of adopting it.” The 
expediency of the proposed Constitution consists in its ability to pro- 
vide what the people legitimately have a right to expect from political 
institutions, but the mer‘ts cf this Constitution consists in its sound 
republican character. The new Constitution is both practically and 
theoretically a sound constitution, and it may very well become a test 
constitution for other societies than our own. In this sense, as Hamil- 
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ton remarks, “a wrong election of the part we shall act, may . 
deserve to be considered as the general misfortune of mankind.” 

We must underscore Cooke’s statement that The Federalist is “the 
most significant contribution Americans have made to political philo- 
sophy” (p. ix). But surely the very individuals who had participated 
in fashioning the new Constitution could not have been wholly un- 
aware, when they were composing the essays, of their role as the 
classic interpreters of that Constitution. In his prefatory remarks, 
the editor observes that the United States has produced three historic 
documents of major importance: the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, and The Federalist (p. ix). We would add two more: 
the Articles of Confederation and the anti-federalist writings. To 
leave them out is to depreciate the theoretical character of The 
Federalist. As previously indicated, the most important section of the 
essays contains a theoretical argument directed against the anti- 
federalist thesis that republicanism cannot exist on an extended basis, 
and hence the authors of the essays had a view to the permanence 
of their argument. 


College of William and Mary Morton J. Friscu 

George Washington & the French Revolution. By Louis Martin Sears. 
(Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 19€0. Pp. x, 378. Ap- 
pendix, bibliography, index. $7.00.) 

This is another of the excellent books which Professor Sears has 
been writing in the general field of the post-Revolutionary period. 
This particular work deals with Washington's relations with the 
French Revolution from its incipience until his own death. The 
format is strictly chronological with each chapter covering one year. 
There is a brief introductory statement to each year outlining the 
main features of the Revolutionary developments, and then follows 
a treatment of the Revolution as it was presented to Washington by 
our American agents in France and Washington’s reaction to that 
information. There is thus relatively little about Washington himself. 
The emphasis is upon the agents, particularly William Short, 
Gouverneur Morris, and later James Monroe. Much of Washington's 
reaction must therefore be interpreted through the instructions 
sent to the ministers by the successive secretaries of state. From the 
few direct statements which Washington made and from the mass 
of indirect material, the familiar picture of Washington emerges: 
calm, stable, determined above all to maintain the integrity and in- 
dependence of the United States and not to become involved in the 
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internal affairs of any of the nations concerned in the Revolution and 
the developing wars. This position is admirably summed up in the 
letter to Monroe of August 25, 1796: 
I have always wished well to the French revolution; . . . I 
have always given it as my decided opinion that no nation 
had a right to meddle in the internal concerns of another; 
that everyone had a right to form and adopt whatever gov- 
ernment they liked best to live under themselves; and that 
if this country could, consistently with its engagements, main- 
tain a strict neutrality and thereby preserve peace, it was 
bound to do so by motives of policy, interest, and every 
other consideration, that ought to actuate a people situated 
and circumstanced as we are, already deep in debt, and in 
a convalescent state from the struggle we have been engaged 
in ourselves. 

Washington’s first reaction was one of great interest and human 
concern. He believed inherently that the French people had a right 
to establish a government of their own choosing. He felt, indeed, 
that the widespread adherence in Europe to the concepts of the 
rights of man could be traced directly to the influence of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He never, however, became as emotionally involved 
as Jefferson and his group. Although he professed great affection for 
the French people and earnestly wished for their happiness, his ap- 
praisals of the events of the Revolution were intelligent and objective. 
Later in the course of the Revolution he realized that the outbreak 
of the revolutionary wars in Europe threatened the commerce and 
safety of the United States. He further realized that in a war involving 
England it was essential to protect our maritime position even though 
it might endanger our relations with France. This he did through 
the Jay Treaty, which was widely resented in France. His attitude 
could clearly be seen in his handling of Genét’s boisterous efforts in 
the United States to arouse popular support for France. Through all 
these official relationships, Washington maintained an intense per- 
sonal interest in Lafayette and his difficulties. He went beyond his 
official duties to assist Lafayette and Madame Lafayette, and there is 
a good deal of material relating to those efforts. 

Sears is a mature and capable writer. He, himself, greatly admires 
Washington’s calm stability and Gouverneur Morris’ singularly per- 
ceptive, if somewhat cynical, analysis of the Revolution. Although he 
is less sympathetic with the Jefferson-Monroe attitude towards the 
French Revolution, he nevertheless gives their views adequate at- 
tention and writes with comprehension of their attitudes and prob- 
lems. This is the most detailed study that has been made of the ma- 
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terial that was available to the President and secretaries of state con- 
cerning the Revolution, and it is more valuable for the light it throws 
on our agents in Paris than for the material on Washington himself. 


University of Louisville Pump Davison 


The United States and Latin America. By Dexter Perkins. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1961. Pp. xi, 124. $3.00.) 
Three lectures given by Dexter Perkins under the auspices of the 
Davis Washington Mitchell Fund at Tulane University form The 
United States and Latin America. 

The first lecture, “Latin America and National Security,” describes 
the shifting role which Latin America has had in relation to the real, 
not the idealized, security of the United States. Professor Perkins 
centers his analysis on his old favorite, the Monroe Doctrine, and 
he demonstrates with a sure touch that if there was ever danger 
of European physical intervention in the New World that danger 
existed (or was thought by the United States to exist) mainly in the 
Caribbean at the time of our vital concern for the Panama Canal in 
the first decades of this century. Today, Perkins states, the inter- 
national military situation is such that the United States may be back 
where it was in 1823 with respect to Latin America: there is in fact 
little danger of outside physical intervention in the lands to our 
south, and the Canal has lost decisive strategic importance. The 
author concludes that conventional defense and appeals to conven- 
tional doctrines are outmoded. 

In the first (and more routine and repetitive) part of the second 
essay, “Latin-American Political Relations with the United States,” 
Perkins points out the long, mutual, political indifference which 
existed among the states of the western hemisphere during most of 
the nineteenth century. He goes on to discuss American intervention, 
the policy of non-recognition and the rise of dictators in states under 
American protection, concluding that U. S. interposition has done 
little to change Latin-American political habits. 

The latter part of the lecture turns to the problem of internal, 
Communist intervention in Latin America in the context of the social 
and economic instability of the area. The author concludes that Latin 
America is not prime ground for totalitarianism, but that the United 
States must proceed with moderation in cultivating democracy there. 
He argues that the examples provided to Latin America by the good 
practice of democracy within the United States, coupled with a keen 
American appreciation of legitimate Latin-American reform, may 
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provide the most solid bases for future hemispheric good relations. 

The third essay, “Latin-American Economic Relations with the 
United States,” touches on themes such as trade and investment, the 
difficulties of monocultural economies, and so on. 

These are thoughtful essays, carefully conceived and prudently 
phrased. They make up a gloss by an experienced student of United 
States diplomatic history who has given much thought to U. S.-Latin 
American relations and sees reason and need for more emphasis on 
and optimism about that area. Nonetheless, these essays do not form 
a successful theoretical basis for understanding the condition of the 
hemisphere. The author's detached and juridical approach, excellent 
as it is for describing such matters as the Monroe Doctrine, omits 
all characterization of the ferment and inchoate energy, the mixture 
of hope and hatred, which is swirling through Latin America. The 
city slums and the rural ghettos of peasants are the dominant facts 
about Latin America, and lectures which do not meet these issues 
should be more carefully titled. 


University of Texas THomas F. McGann 


South Carolina: Annals of Pride and Protest. By William Francis 
Guess. Regions of America. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. 

Pp. vii, 337. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, index. $5.95. ) 
What is the professional drudge to make of this genre, the tertiary 
vignette? He is apt to react with some impatience, augmented by no 
little envy, that here is another one of those literary fellows, un- 
soiled by dirty old manuscripts, who have sneaked into Clio’s sanctu- 
ary by the back door. He will complain, with considerable justice, 
that this author's reliance has been unduly heavy upon such standbys 
as Wallace and McCrady, biographies of leading Carolinians, the 
Reverend Woodmason’s account of the colonial backcountry, and 
that large parts of three chapters were made up out of Mrs. Chesnut’s 
diary. If he has crossed the Rubicon of 1865, he may complain that 
he is put in mind of the last chapter in Mrs. Ravenel’s Charleston: 
The Place and the People, which is entitled “Confederate Charleston. 
The End,” or the title of Sass’s novel, Look Back io Glory. But this 
complaint would refer more to the chronological content of the book 


than to its tone, which maintains a somewhat impious detachment 
about both the “puritanical spirit of the upcountry” and the low 
country “museum of a leisured culture.” 


If one is willing to take the book on its own terms, to relax and 
enjoy it, there is something here akin to what W. J. Cash might have 
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done for his native state, more derivative than Cash but done with the 
same kind of intuitive understanding based upon both a wide reading 
of what is in print and the author's long personal acquaintance with 
both low- and up-country. The insight is immediately apparent in 
the sub-title, “Annals of Pride and Protest,” a concise summary of the 


Hotspur state’s history and mind. It crops up from time to time in 
observations such as the one that the conflict between plebeian sym- 
pathies and patrician aspirations might be called “the Carolina 
neurosis.” 

The book begins with a “Personal Prologue” on the multitudinous 
Guesses as an epitome of the Carolinians and proceeds with a broader 
introduction to “The Incurable Aristocrats.” From there it moves 
back to the Charles Town settlement of 1670, an enterprise that from 
the beginning set a kind of bourgeois-patrician tone for the province. 
The approach throughout is anecdotal, largely that of evoking the 
general scene by concentration on prominent and colorful figures. A 
sketch of the proprietary period is followed by chapters on the rise 
of rice and indigo, expansion into the backcountry, Charleston (“Lon- 
don of the Southern Coast”), the pre-revolutionary controversy, and 
the War for Independence. “Tides of Black and White” sketches the 
rise of the cotton plantation regime. Then comes a treatment of Nulli- 
fication which reveals the author's affinity for unionists, especially 
Poinsett and Petigru. “The Armed Myth” considers at some length 
the mature plantation regime and the slavery controversy. Major 
aspects of the Civil War are followed by “A Dark Interregnum” of 
Reconstruction, in which the author reveals no acquaintance with 
revisionists. From there he moves to Tillman, “Boss of the Wool Hat 
Boys,” and concludes with a chapter that centers on the primitive 
Negroes of DuBose Heyward and Julia Peterkin, with some sparse 
remarks at the end about industrialism. 

The book ends with that old chestnut about the Negro cook who 
replied when asked what the white folks discussed over dinner—“Us.” 
In that one word, the author says, is compressed “half the burden of 
South Carolina history.” Scarcely half the burden of the book, how- 
ever. Negroes appear mostly as generalized background; aside from 
“Aunt Betsy,” only Denmark Vesey, Charlotte Forten, and Francis L. 
Cardozo are named. 

This book can never take the place of D. D. Wallace, even less of 
Ernest M. Lander’s history of the state, 1865-1960, which appeared 
too late for the author's use, but it can be a boon to sore-pressed 
teachers of South Carolina history who should find that it will prove 
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readable for students, will pique their interest, and more than the 
standard histories, may even lead some into unaccustomed analysis 
of their heritage. 


University of North Carolina Georce B. TINDALL 


History of Tennessee. By Stanley J. Folmsbee, Robert E. Corlew, and 
Enoch L. Mitchell. Four volumes. (New York: Lewis Historical 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. xviii, 539, 486, 954. Maps, 
illustrations, indexes. $85.00. ) 

Like various other Southern states, Tennessee has been periodically 
the subject of multivolumed works of history and contemporary bi- 
ography. Will T. Hale and Dixon H. Merritt published eight vol- 
umes in 1913; John Trotwood Moore and Austin P. Foster brought 
out four volumes in 1923; and Philip M. Hamer followed with four 
volumes in 1933. This handsomely bound, attractively printed, pro- 
fusely illustrated (and expensive) set by Folmsbee, Corlew, and 
Mitchell, consisting of two volumes of history and two of biography 
and family history, is in many respects an improvement upon the 
earlier works of similar character and also serves to bring the state’s 
history up to date chronologically. Roughly speaking, Professor Folms- 
bee was responsible for the period ending about 1820; Professor 
Corlew covered the remainder of the nineteenth century; and, Pro- 
fessor Mitchell dealt with the twentieti: century up to and including 
the gubernatorial election of 1958. The authors are silent as to who 
was responsible for the two biographical volumes, the greater portion 
of which relates to persons little known outside of their own com- 
munities; but it is evident that these volumes were the work of other 
editors and were compiled to facilitate sales and thus help to bear 
the cost of publication. 

Tennessee offers a fascinating field for the historian. From the state 
have come three outstanding Presidents, and across its area have 
moved such colorful figures as Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, Sam 
Houston, Alvin C. York, and “Boss” Edward H. Crump. Its Indian 


tribes and the white traders who lived among them were pawns of 


European diplomacy before the region was ever occupied by perma- 
nent white settlers. Settled, in part at least, as a result of North 
Carolina sectional controversies, Tennessee possessed a geography 
that promoted sectionalism within the new state to such an extent 
that its people often had difficulty in communicating with or under- 
standing one another. For many years a frontier state, it still retains 
certain of the characteristics of this period, for example, a fiercely 
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personal interest in local politics and a notoriety for hillbilly music, 
somewhat incongruously broadcast from one of the South’s most 
powerful radio stations. As a border state, it was sharply divided on 
the question of secession and narrowly avoided dismemberment dur- 
ing the Civil War. Quickly restored to the Union after the war, it 
thus escaped the evils of carpetbag government only to endure the 
even more rigorous rule of home-grown Unionists led by William G. 
(Parson) Brownlow. Following the Reconstruction period the state 
flirted with agrarianism, as represented by the Farmers’ Alliance and 
Populism, but in the end remained, like the rest of the South, loyal 
to the Democratic party. The twentieth century brought new oppor- 
tunities and new responsibilities, in the form of industrial progress, 
machine methods of agriculture, improved highways, and the develop- 
ment of urban centers, all resulting in a better balance between in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

These and many other facets of the Volunteer State’s history are 
carefully described by Messrs. Folmsbee, Corlew, and Mitchell. 
Political events, although adequately treated, are not allowed to ob- 
scure developments that occurred in economic and social life, religion, 
education, agriculture, and industry. The authors exhibit a thorough 
acquaintance with the published works that have dealt with Tennessee 
history in the past and have also examined some manuscript sources. 
If dny comparisons are in order, it could be said that the section 
dealing with the twentieth century is the least carefully documented, 
a circumstance easily explained by the fact that this period has not as 
yet been the subject of such extensive monographic treatment as has 
been accorded to the earlier periods. 

University of North Carolina James W. Patton 


The Farmer's Age: Agriculture, 1815-1860. By Paul W. Gates. The 
Economic History of the United States, Volume III. (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. Pp. xviii, 460. Illustrations, 
tables, bibliography, index. $6.00.) 


There is no major aspect of American historiography which has 
pny 


been so much neglected as agriculture. Despite the prominent role 
which farming has played in American economic, political, and social 
development, serious historians have failed to give agriculture the 
attention it properly deserves. Far too few broad, national studies 
have been written. Fortunately, Paul W. Gates has gone a long way 
to correct this deficiency with The Farmer’s Age: Agriculture 1815- 
1860. The patience of those who have waited so long for this volume 
is amply rewarded. 
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Professor Gates begins by surveying Southern and Northern agri- 
culture in 1815. Following these summaries, he moves with skill and 
precision through American land policies as they developed up to 
1861. The next four chapters deal with the major cash crops, tobacco, 
rice and sugar, cotton, and grain. Westward expansion in the 1830's, 
1840's, and 1850's is considered in a chapter on prairie agriculture. 
Nearly fifty pages are devoted to livestock raising and dairy farming. 
Other chapters deal with labor and farm machinery and the search 
for new plants, and the rise and fall of interest in new and exotic 
crops like silk is described especially well. One of the most valuable 
sections of this volume is the discussion of government aid and con- 
cern for agriculture in the pre-Civil-War period. Well done, but a 
less original contribution, are the chapters on the agricultural press 
and the move to improve agricultural education among farmers. 
Gates concludes his book by discussing the main economic problems 
of farmers. In this connection, he shows the importance of increasing 
land values as a factor in building farm prosperity. 

The Farmer's Age represents a maturity and breadth of scholarship, 
a grasp of the sources, a clarity of presentation, and a soundness 
of judgment which is certain to guarantee it a high place in American 
historiography. Gates has examined a tremendous amount of source 
material and has made especially good use of agricultural periodicals. 
He has drawn heavily upon recent scholarship in the field, much of 
which has been done by his own students. Consequently, he has been 
able to go beyond the older works of Bidwell and Falconer, History 
of Agriculture in the Northern States (1925) and L. C. Gray, History 
of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 (1933). Of 
course, space has not permitted Gates to deal with many aspects of 
agriculture in the same detail as did these authors a generation ago, 
but he has included a surprising amount of information in 420 pages 
of text. 

This book contains a substantial amount of statistical data, but it 
is never allowed to overburden the text. The bibliography is extensive 
and extremely useful. If The Farmer's Age has any weakness, it is 
that one gets very little feeling of the man actually out on the land. 
Farmers tend to be statistics instead of people. This result may be 
inevitable because of space limitations and the nature of many of 


the sources. In any event, this is a volume of major importance and 
one which will no doubt dominate the field of pre-Civil-War agri- 
culture for many years to come. 


University of Oklahoma Gutpert C. Frre 
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Jacksonian Democracy in Mississippi. By Edwin Arthur Miles. 
James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Volume 
42. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. 
192. Bibliography, index. $2.50. ) 

This is a small monograph on Mississippi politics during the Jack- 
sonian period. The author deals with two important themes during 
these years. His primary interest is the evolution of the Democratic 
party in Mississippi from the time of the presidential campaigns of 
1824 and 1828 to the reunion of the Democratic and States Rights 
parties in 1839; but he also traces the development of poltical de- 
mocracy within the state during these same years. 

Jackson's popularity in the presidential campaigns of 1824 and 1828 
was due largely to his military record in the War of 1812, his victory 
over the Creek Indians at the Battle of Horseshoe Bend, and his 
triumph over the British at New Orleans. It was enhanced by the 
fact that he was the product of a frontier society. Jackson frequently 
visited Natchez and was well known to many residents of the 
Mississippi Territory. His views on Indian policy were also heartily 
approved in Mississippi. The author shows Mississippi history has 
always been influenced by sectional jealousies and the attitude of 
these various sections on programs for internal improvements and 
on banking legislation. He relates the repercussions in Mississippi 
politics of Jackson’s quarrel with Nicholas Biddle and the United 
States Bank, the nullification episode, the speculative mania and 
the subsequent hard times following the panic of 1837, and the ex- 
tension of the plantation system within the state. But, notwithstanding 
any of these issues, Jackson remained personally popular in Missis- 
sippi. In each of his presidential campaigns he carried every county; 
and in the campaign of 1832 no opponent entered the lists against 
him. 

It was Jackson’s prestige which carried Mississippi in the election 
of 1836 for Martin Van Buren. The author maintains that Jacksonian 
leaders in the state hitched their wagon to Old Hickory’s star and 
realized that their personal advancement depended upon their un- 
equivocal support of him in all controversies. Yet in one significant 
aspect the Democratic party in Mississippi had changed consider- 
ably by the time of Jackson’s death. In 1833 Mississippi vigorously 
supported Jackson’s opposition to nullification. But in the ensuing 
years as a result of the extension of the plantation system and the 
northern anti-slavery crusade the Democratic party re-examined its 
position concerning the nature of the Union. By 1839 slavery was no 
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longer regarded as a necessary evil but instead as a positive good. 
Consequently in that year the Democratic party was willing to ac- 
cept the political principles of the States Rights faction in order to 
gain their political support. During these same years the Demo- 
cratic party reversed its views on currency and banking as public 
opposition mounted towards state banks following the hard times 
after the panic of 1837. From the defense of a soft-money program 
the Democratic party became the champion of the hard-money pro- 
gram of Locofocoism. 


This is a meticulous, well-organized, heavily-documented study of 
Mississippi politics during the Jacksonian period based on a thorough 
investigation of both manuscript and printed sources. It contains 
excellent portrayals of the leaders of both the Democratic and Whig 
parties in the state and is especially good in discussing the political 
careers of George Pointdexter and Robert J. Walker. Some of the 
chapter headings are intriguing. The monograph upholds the high 
standards of the James Sprunt Studies and is an indispensable study 
for any one interested in Mississippi politics. 


University of Cincinnati RecinaLcp C, McGrRANE 


John C. Calhoun—Opportunist. A Reappraisal. By Gerald M. Capers. 


(Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 275. 
Illustration, appendix, bibliography, index. $6.75. ) 

In 1854 Senator John B. Thompson of Kentucky remarked that he 
had “scarcely ever seen a public man in this country who had turned 
his eyes upon the purple, and gazed intently at the White House, 
that ever afterwards seemed to be fully a sane man.” In this volume 
Gerald M. Capers apparently sets out to demonstrate that John C. 
Calhoun was no exception; or at least that his presidential aspira- 
tions caused him to develop a split personality. In his opinion, “there 
were two Calhouns: one who schemed, dreamed, and worked for 
the presidency; and the other who not only denied the existence of 
a perfectly normal ambition, but who even refused to permit his 
friends to discuss with him practical methods of obtaining the office.” 
Fortunately his malady fell short of full-blown schizophrenia and 
he never fulfilled Jackson’s prophecy that he “would die .. . in a 
mad-house”: nevertheless William Gilmore Simms, who recognized 
his fellow Carolinian’s longing for the presidency, observed that “any 
man with one idea so deeply fixed as to become with him a passion, 
must necessarily be demented, wherever that idea becomes the ob- 
ject of consideration.” 
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The Calhoun who emerges from the pages of Capers’ study is not 
“the symbol of the purity of southern motives” that some biographers 
have depicted. Instead we discover a calculating opportunist who 
took every step with a view to the advancement of his political for- 
tunes. Thus he “maneuvered his family into providing him with the 
best education, unhesitatingly accepting the sacrifice it entailed on 
their part”; he married Floride partly because “her property and 
social position, as well as her personality” would forward his career; 
he used his friends unashamedly; he resorted to “methods of indirec- 
tion” in his lifelong quest for the presidency; he placed his own per- 
sonal ambition above party loyalty; and he treated his loyal lieu- 
tenants in a high-handed manner. To be sure, he was forever “kick- 
ing over the pail of water” and destroying his slim chances for a 
presidential nomination. Capers suggests that, such actions—his die- 
hard opposition to the Mexican War, for example—were those of an 
exceptionally bumbling politician. A contrary interpretation might 
be that while Calhoun cherished ambitions for the White House, he 
could never forsake all other objectives to concentrate with single- 
ness of purpose upon the attainment of that goal. 

This reviewer shares with Capers the opinion that Calhoun should 
be “exposed to the same critical philosophy of human behavior with 
which biographers have approached his contemporaries.” For this 
reason his reappraisal is a healthy antidote to the laudatory triology 
by Charles M. Wiltse. But occasionally Capers seems excessively 
critical. Why, for instance, drag in the dubious report of an alleged 
affair with a barmaid named Nancy Hanks merely to indicate that if 
the story were true it would have been “entirely in kéeping with his 
character” to jilt a barmaid for a lady? The author obviously be- 
lieves that since so many historians have accepted at face value 
Calhoun’s rationalizations denying his personal ambition, he must 
make as strong a case as possible to support a contrary view. 


It must have been with a feeling of considerable pleasure that 
Capers turned from this study to write Stephen A. Douglas: De- 
fender of the Union (Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1959), 
which, though published earlier, was written after this study of Cal- 
houn. He clearly found the Little Giant a more congenial figure. In 
striking contrast to Calhoun, here was a man who made no out- 
landish demands upon his family to give him an education they could 
not afford, who married not once but twice simply for love and com- 
panionship, who had a host of friends eager to step down in his 


favor, who sought the presidency in a manly and open way, who 
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often subordinated his personal ambition for the good of the party, 
and who refused to abandon his loyal lieutenants even when it would 
have been politically expedient to do so. In his biography of Douglas, 
Capers defends the Illinoisan from the public charges of his political 
enemies; in his life of Calhoun he damns the Carolinian with the 
private denunciations of his political associates. True, he asserts that 
both acted from the same impulse of enlightened self-interest. But 
with Douglas he appears to emphasize the enlightened nature of his 
actions; with Calhoun, he stresses the depth of his self-interestedness. 
“Had Calhoun not lived,” Capers writes, “the course of both North 
and South might have been somewhat different, but it is doubtful 
that the conflict between those who lived with slavery and those 
who did not would have been minimized.” If this be the case, per- 
haps Calhoun—in a negative way—and Douglas both contributed 
much to the ultimate survival of the American nation. As the author 
points out, “Southerners who were not offended by his [Calhoun’s] 
personality were unconvinced by his logic.” Thus he “not only re- 
tarded southern unity but also contributed to the defeat of the seces- 
sion movement of 1850, which might well have resulted in the attain- 
ment of southern independence.” On the other hand, Douglas worked 
positively for the Compromise of 1850. Though there was no peace- 
able solution to the secession crisis of 1860-1861, by that time public 
opinion in the North had crystallized and the Union had sufficient 
strength to survive the most destructive civil war in history. 


University of Houston Epwin A. MILEs 


Polk and the Presidency. By Charles A. McCoy. (Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 238. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. $4.50. ) 


Another writer has discovered James K. Polk—this time a political 
scientist. Professor McCoy is interested in showing how Polk's ad- 
ministration “institutionalized those changes in the American Presi- 
dency now associated with the Jacksonian type of Chief Executive.” 
He has examined Polk’s ministry of the office under such headings 
as Polk as chief of foreign affairs, as chief of legislation, as com- 
mander-in-chief, and as a party chief. In effect, Polk and the Presi- 
dency is a case study of how one President shaped and expanded 
the constitutional powers of the office according to his bent of mind 
and the exigencies of his time. It is thus distinguished from more 
generalized treatises on the Presidency such as those by Corwin and 
Wilfred E. Binkley. Polk’s concept of the Presidency and his adven- 
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tures in applying it are clearly presented. McCoy leaves the reader 
in no doubt about his conclusions, and his conclusions appear justi- 
fied by the facts he presents. 

McCoy has drawn heavily from the Polk diary, from which he 
gives many quotations. He has used Congressional documents, a few 
newspapers, and the Library of Congress collections of the papers 
of Jackson, Van Buren, Polk, Marcy and Trist. The book is amply 
documented. Four pictures of Polk and four significant cartoons are 
reproduced. The letter of Polk to J. G. M. Ramsey, of May 20, 1848, 
declining renomination, is printed in full and the original is repro- 
duced in facsimile. There are a few of the inevitable slips, but they 
are minor. The University of Texas Press deserves commendation 
for good typography. 

The picture of Polk that emerges is that of a man who asserted 
fully the powers of the Presidency and unhesitatingly assumed full 
responsibility; who demanded loyalty from his cabinet and party 
leaders; who kept close watch over the administration of the execu- 
tive departments, even to concern for details; who planned and di- 
rected military operations in the Mexican War; and who knew what 
he wanted in domestic programs and foreign affairs and managed 
to achieve his goals. He also insisted that the President was more 
representative of the popular will than responsible to the Congress. 
He allowed no dictation from Congress but used any means at hand 
to persuade that body to adopt his measures. His octupus grasp of 
government operations leads the author to conclude that “probably 
at no other time in our history has the country been governed so 
extensively by one man.” 

McCoy raises some questions of interest to the historian. He ob- 
serves that in spite of his dramatic success in foreign affairs Polk did 
not become a popular hero. Why? Did sectionalism chill enthusiasm 
for a territorial expansion that stretched the flag to the Pacific? Was 
it factionalism in the Democratic party? Or was it Polk’s lack of per- 
sonal magnetism? Polk, like Jackson, stood for the Union, and he 
tried to head off division by compromise on the slavery issue. In the 
closing days of his administration he tried, but failed, to get Congress 


to admit California as a state. He stood foursquare against moves 
that threatened the Union and reproved Calhoun for his obstruc- 
tionism. “Had he failed in his duty,” says McCoy, “or had he en- 
couraged Calhoun and his supporters, the secession, which was to 
come eleven years later, quite likely would have been upon the 
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nation then. If that had happened, very probably the North would 
have permitted the South to leave the nation and the Union might 
have been permanently destroyed.” (p. 165). An intriguing specula- 
tion! Was James K. Polk a pivotal man in American history? Without 
Polk, no Lincoln? No Civil War Centennial? 


University of Chattanooga Curver H. Smriru 


Rebellion in Missouri: 1861: Nathaniel Lyon and His Army of the 
West. By Hans Christian Adamson. (Philadelphia and New York: 
Chilton Company, 1961. Pp. xix, 305. Illustrations, maps, ap- 
pendix, bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 

David Rice Atchison of Missouri, Border Politician. By William E. 
Parrish. University of Missouri Studies, Volume XXXIV, No. 1. 
(Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1961. Pp. xi, 271. Illus- 
tration, bibliography, index, $3.95. ) 

“I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him,” said Marc Antony when 
he sought to win the people’s ears for a eulogy. This method has been 
reversed by both the above authors. They tell readers frankly that 
they have come to praise their heroes, not to bury them. Aside from 
this, there is little resemblance between the methods of the two writ- 
ers. Neither is there any similarity between the characters they have 
chosen to extol unless it be that both Lyon and Atchison were crea- 
tures of the same split in Missouri's Democratic Party. 

Atchison was personable, jolly in a pompous way, convivial, and 
so much esteemed by Senate colleagues that he seems to have 
reached the understandable conclusion he could do no wrong. 
Nathaniel Lyon, according to men who served with and under him, 
was grim, fanatical, and furiously righteous. He epitomized many 
Southerners’ image of all abolitionists, just as Davy Atchison, in the 
eyes of Northerners, epitomized those hard-drinking, pistol-packing, 
horse-racing slaveholders. History has dressed these two men in the 
exaggerated garments of two diverse cultures, and these two bio- 
graphies exemplify equally diverse schools of historical writing. 

Some Missouri historians may question Mr. Adamson’s thesis that 
Lyon’s aggressiveness saved Missouri for the Union. They can point 
out that his belligerence appeared after a popular convention had 
already voted against secession. True, Governor Reynolds sympath- 
ized with the Confederacy, and an armed proslavery minority might 
have forced their will on the state had Lyon not crushed them. Who 
can say, one way or the other? 

Adamson’s statement that a “strong sense of justice and the lively 
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feeling of fair play for the underdog” were Puritan characteristics 
might have been questioned by seventeenth-century Quakers in New 
England. A modern critic may doubt that Lyon donned women’s 
clothes to visit an enemy encampment, but there is some evidence— 
albeit questionable — to affirm it. Granting this, and accepting the 
author’s description of the tough old soldier with his beard covered, 
what could Lyon have learned that his spies were not reporting? 
In any event, the incident makes a good story. In fact the entire 
book is a good story, with apt descriptions and zesty interpretations 
of personalities. The author’s account of the Battle of Wilson’s Creek 
is the best yet written, and the book can be highly recommended 
for the general reader who is curious about the first year of the war 
in Missouri. 

Parrish’s book should appeal to an entirely different audience. His 
purpose is to recount the life of the “persistently maligned and mis- 
represented” David Rice Atchison. To do this he has written a care- 
fully-documented volume which is more a textbook for students of 
Missouri history than an interpretative biography. He catalogs num- 
erous references to Atchison, beginning with the 1830's when he was 
a country lawyer. The author’s research into public documents, man- 
uscripts, and unpublished theses is exemplary, his attention to details 
exhaustive. Students should find this little book most helpful in their 
study of related fields. This reviewer believes that the author would 
be more correct had he said that Colonel Edwin V. Sumner was 
“transferred” after dispersing the Topeka legislature, rather than 
“dismissed.” Also “General” Lane, instead of leading 400 settlers into 
Kansas by the overland route, seems only to have wanted to do so. 
The honor was denied him by the Kansas national committee. These 
are small corrections on the periphery of a solid piece of research. 

The author is much too honest a scholar to omit incidents which 
detract from his subject’s credit. Atchison has been maligned chiefly 
for. crossing into Kansas with armed Missourians who cast votes and 
who, at other times, reinforced the native proslavery militia. Such 
acts were obviously illegal and doubly unbecoming for an ex-Senator 
of the United States. Atchison’s defenders have excused his invasions 
by saying that he had become, or planned to become, a resident of 
Kansas. Parrish, after commendable study of the records, can find no 


evidence that Atchison relinquished his Missouri citizenship or owned 


any real estate in Kansas Territory. However, the biographer does 
defend his subject by saying, “It must be remembered that Atchison 
was fighting for a cause in which he strongly believed” — damning 
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praise, surely, for a likeable exponent of the old school, but perhaps 
the best than can be given. 


University of California, Santa Barbara Jay MonaGcHAN 


Mississippi in the Confederacy. Edited by John K. Bettersworth and 
James W. Silver. Volume I, As They Saw It; Volume II, As Seen 
in Retrospect. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press 
for the Mississippi Department of Archives and History, 1961. 
Pp. xxxii, 362; xx, 319. Illustrations, maps. $10.00.) 

In this centennial year of the outbreak of the Civil War, publishers 
are meeting the insatiable demand for books about this conflict so 
rapidly that even the lay readers, not to mention the specialists, are 
unable to keep abreast of this development. Unfortunately very few 
of these recent works have either challenged older or offered newer 
interpretations; and even fewer have opened up areas previously 
neglected by historians. 

In order to take better advantage of this ready market, publishers 
and authors alike are now turning increasingly to the anthology. The 
latest of these is Mississippi in the Confederacy, edited by Professors 
John K. Bettersworth and James W. Silver, native Mississippians with 
interests in the Civil War. Since this study forms a part of the cen- 
tennial celebration of “the War Between the States” by the State of 
Mississippi and since the cost has been defrayed by the legislature, 
this anthology represents an attempt to appeal to the emotionalism 
of contemporary Mississippians as well as an effort to make some con- 
tribution to the history of Mississippi. 

In this study Professors Bettersworth and Silver have tried, through 
the use of appropriate documents, to relate the role played by Mis- 
sissippi in the war, the suffering endured by her citizens, and the con- 
tributions made by that state to the Confederacy. Abandoning the 
more traditional methods of dividing labors along either chronological 
or topical lines, these joint editors have decided to “differentiate be- 
tween the contemporary and the reminiscent.” To Professor Betters- 
worth fell the task of editing those statements made by participants 
in the war effort, and to Professor Silver went the assignment of 
arranging those remarks written in later years after the conflict had 
become victory. 

Each editor has included a wide variety of subjects ranging from 
military operations to religious worship on the home front, and each 
has wisely avoided over-emphasizing military phases to the neglect 
of more important social, economic, constitutional, and political as- 
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pects. Despite the limitation of space, the editors have tried to main- 
tain a balanced presentation. For instance, when discussing the Vicks- 
burg campaign and the controversial General John C. Pemberton, 
who was not only a poor military tactician but also a Northerner by 
birth, Bettersworth allows both the critics and the apologists of the 
general to have their say. 

Furthermore the editors, in their quest for interesting as well as 
significant excerpts, consulted many original sources, including unpub- 
lished diaries and correspondence, newspapers and periodicals, legis- 
lative laws and journals, as well as standard published works of both 
primary and secondary materials. While they have included some 
new material, such as entries from a diary kept by Edward Fontaine, 
nevertheless most of the excerpts have been taken from published 
works which are readily available. For example, Bettersworth used 
Frederick L. Olmsted as his principal spokesman for describing the 
“plantation order” of ante-bellum Mississippi, and also he placed the 
usual heavy reliance on the indispensable Official Records. On the 
other hand, Silver put “great dependence . . . on out-of-print works 
of four Mississippians: Horace S. Fulkerson’s A Civilian’s Recollec- 
tions of the War Between the States, James W. Garner's Reconstruc- 
tion in Mississippi, Percy L. Rainwater’s Mississippi: Storm Center of 
Secession, and John K. Bettersworth’s Confederate Mississippi.” Both 


editors used extensively the numerous publications of the Mississippi 
Historical Society. 


The citations, while generally adequate, could have been more com- 
plete. In citing personal papers, some of which are still in private 
possession, the editors neglect each time to indicate their location, 
an omission made worse by the lack of a bibliography. However, 
since Bettersworth states in his preface that “appropriate mention 
of the ownership of manuscript materials is given in the bibliography 
to follow,” the publisher, rather than the editors, should probably be 
blamed for its absence. Finally, the omission of any index is even 
more serious and destroys much of the merit of this anthology. 

Although these two volumes contain much interesting and some 
significant material, they by no means replace Bettersworth’s com- 
petent study of Confederate Mississippi, and they will appeal more 
and be of greater use to the general reader, especially the Missis- 
sippian who receives vicarious pleasure from reading of the hardships 
and triumphs of his gallant ancestors, than to the professional his- 
torian, who will discover in them little that is new. 

University of Houston Rosert V. HayNes 
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Confederate Strategy from Shiloh to Vicksburg. By Archer Jones. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1960. Pp. xxi, 
258. Maps, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 

It is refreshing to note, amid the endless spate of Civil War litera- 
ture, that a few authors can still find serious topics within this over- 
worked vein and treat of them in competent, scholarly fashion. 
Among such recent studies is Archer Jones’ careful analysis of the 
intricate, shifting attempts by the Confederate high command to find 
a workable defensive strategy, particularly in its vast, ill-defined 
theater west of the Appalachians, during the first two years of the 
war. Strategic questions remain among the more instructive Civil 
War topics, if only because, unhappily enough, we can hardly give 
too much thought to the effectiveness with which military organiza- 
tions are able to formulate, adapt, and implement policy in a war- 
time situation. Mr. Jones presents a fascinating study of harassed 
leaders groping earnestly for the right solution amid the unpredictable 
demands of war. 


Starting with a brief review of genera] strategic policies, North 
and South, the author traces the development of Confederate strategy 


between Shiloh and Vicksburg with care and skill. For the Civil War 
specialist—and this is essentially a specialist's book; the neophyte is 
apt to be confused by the quick-fire parade of generals, campaigns, 
and place names—Mr. Jones offers several interesting new insights. 
George Wythe Randolph, second of the six men who served as Con- 
federate Secretary of War, emerges as a far more influential policy- 
maker than was heretofore suspected. Combing the Official Records 
and scattered Randolph letters in various manuscript collections, 
Jones skillfully employs both positive and negative evidence to sug- 
gest that Randolph was by no means “Jefferson Davis's clerk”; the 
Secretary apparently played a key role in the passage of the important 
Conscription Act of 1862 and in the partial unification of the western 
command under a single department just before his resignation in the 
fall of that year. 

The tireless Joseph E. Johnston—Jefferson Davis controversy also 
takes on different dimensions. Relations between the two were 
genuinely cordial throughout Johnston’s frustrating service as com- 
mander of the new western department from late 1862 to the fall of 
Vicksburg; and in dealing with problems of troop disposition and 
defensive strategy Davis was far more flexible, Johnston far more 
active and resourceful as departmental commander, than they are 
usually depicted. 
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One of the author’s two final conclusions appears far sounder than 
the other. He offers convincing evidence that the leaders responsible 
for coordinating and implementing Confederate strategy in the West— 
Davis, Johnston, Secretaries Randolph and Seddon—were adaptable 
and resourceful in their constant efforts to utilize thinning manpower 
and an inadequate transportation system to meet the varied, in- 
exorably mounting threats posed by Federal armies beyond the 
Appalachians. “While genius was absent,” Mr. Jones rightly concludes, 
“ability and insight were demonstrated.” 

It is rather more difficult to accept his contention that “Con- 
federate strategy, territorially and logistically oriented, seems realistic 
and adapted to conditions. Its implementation through a decentralized 
departmental command system was wise, and the measure of central 
control was adequate.” Much of the author's own evidence refutes 
such a claim. If one message in this study is clear above all others, 
it is, first of all, that despite real ability the Confederate leaders were 
grappling with a situation that by the spring of 1862 had become, 
and would thereafter remain, far too much for them. Few leaders 
on either side—Grant and Sherman are among the exceptions—fully 
grasped the awesome dimensions of the conflict, which generated 
a momentum of its own and tended to confound the best-laid plans. 
And contrary to the author’s claim, the most conspicuous shortcoming 
in the Confederate command system, especially in the West, was 
the utter lack of adequate central control. Far too reliant on the 
initiative of subordinates, neither Davis nor Johnston could ever bring 
himself to issue the kind of harsh, uncompromising, do-it-now-or-else 
orders which alone might have focused adequate strength against 
the Union armies in time to stave off defeat. The Northern govern- 
ment eventually learned how to give such orders; the Confederacy 
never did. Given the disparity in manpower and resources, it appears 
in retrospect that only the ruthless use of highly centralized military 
authority might have saved the Southern cause, vet for all their dedi- 
cation and ability the Southern leaders consistently shunned this 
alternative. 

Withal, the author deserves commendation for his careful, balanced 
treatment of the Confederacy’s brave search for a realistic western 
strategy. The reader will deplore the paucity of maps; and he might 
enter a small plea for more precise documentation. But on the whole, 
the job is well done. Such topics have received less than their share 
of attention from American students of the Civil War, and what Mr. 
Jones has done for Confederate strategy before Vicksburg should 


i 
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serve both as model and encouragement for further detailed studies 
of a similar nature. 


Princeton University WiuuaM B. Catron 


Romance and Realism in Southern Politics. By T. Harry Williams. 
Lamar Memorial Lectures, 1960. (Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1961. Pp. xii, 84. $2.50.) 

The four essays that make up this little volume were delivered as 
the Eugenia Dorothy Blount Lamar Lectures at Mercer University 
in November 1960. In the first essay Professor Williams surveys what 
the historians, sociologists, and literary critics have said made for a 
distinctive South. He accepts the view that the people of the Old 
South were incurable romanticists who lived in a dream world, were 
individualistic, refused to recognize reality, enforced conformity of 
thought, and were always on the defensive. He adds little to what 
others have said unless it be his view that the Southerner’s “great 
ability to deceive himself as well as to spoof outsiders . . . may be the 
quality that makes him unique among Americans.” It seems to the 
reviewer that the time has come for a new look at the thesis that the 
Old South enforced conformity of thought and was always on the 
defensive. True in regard to slavery, but what of other areas of life? 


The other essays contain fresh data and suggest new interpreta- 
tions of the politics of Reconstruction, of Populism and Progressivism, 
and of the Long regime in Louisiana. The author maintains that much 
of Radical Reconstruction was the work of native white Southerners, 


scalawags if you please, many of whom came from the upper class. 
He makes this application chiefly to Louisiana and Mississippi. As 
late as 1870 the Democratic party in Louisiana took the position 
that “the interests of both white and black men are identical.” The 
leaders organized a “Unification Movement” which recommended 
abandonment of segregation in the public schools and “all places of 
public resort.” The movement was defeated by the lower economic 
class of the rural areas and the Negro politicians. 

Professor Williams maintains that Populism was more radical in 
the Southern than in the Western states. Based upon class interest 
that transcended race, it was defeated by the Bourbons who con- 
trolled the Negro vote. Hence Populist leaders, including Tom Wat- 
son who had been an ardent champion of Negro rights, joined forces 
with the new Progressives to disfranchise the Negro and incidentally 
many poor whites. The Progressive leaders failed to identify them- 
selves with the people as did their successors, the demagogues, who 
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satisfied the common people without a program of social reform. 

Professor Williams champions Huey Long as the man who forcibly 
introduced realism into Southern politics. According to Williams, 
Long turned from the glories of the Old South and the Lost Cause 
to the realism of economic well-being and the problems of the present. 
He eschewed racism as a false issue, built a political machine on 
patronage that brought bifactionalism with the the attributes of a 
two-party system to Louisiana. He put through a program of bene- 
ficial legislation for good roads, education, public health services, and 
public libraries, and at the same time brought big business under 
state control. The author discounts the evils of the Long regime and 
fails to convince this reviewer that Long’s handling of the race issue 
was much different than that of other political leaders. Certainly 
the turmoil in Louisiana over civil rights and segregation is sufficient 
evidence that Long did not solve the problem. 

These essays give ample evidence that the Negro and his place in 
society was and still is the major unsolved problem of Southern 
politics. They are interesting, stimulating, and worth reading. 

University of North Carolina FLeTcHER M. Green 


The Maxwell Land Grant. By Jim Berry Pearson. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1961. Pp. xiv, 305. Illustrations, maps, 
bibliography, index. $5.00.) 

A true wonder of the American West is one’s ability to select an 
area for study twice the size of the state of Delaware and, after piec- 
ing together its history with care, discover that one has as little of 
real value to show for the effort as did most of those who prospected 
for minerals there. And this is true not only of the desert areas of 
Nevada or the Badlands of Dakota but even of such a handsome area 
as that embraced by the vast Maxwell Grant in northeastern New 
Mexico and southern Colorado. Jim Berry Pearson has performed 
yeoman duty in the latest effort to find historical gold in “them thar 
hills,” but only one who is prone to see mirages can claim Pearson 
made much of a strike. Not that he did not try. The stuff simply 
is not there. Perhaps one qualification is necessary: negative dis- 
coveries have value, if only to steer subsequent efforts into more 
fruitful channels. 


Admittedly, a study of the Maxwell Grant has some temptation for 
an historian. Claiming the distinction of having once been the largest 
private estate in this country, the Grant entices one to study the 
effects of large land ownership in a democracy. Pearson fails to ex- 
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amine this question critically but he provides considerable informa- 
tion for anyone so interested. Both under the individual ownership 
of Lucien Bonaparte Maxwell and the corporate ownership of the 
Maxwell Land Grant Company the vast acreage was poorly developed. 
Much of the little success that was attained was due to outside agen- 
cies such as the Santa Fe Railroad, the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, the Dawson Fuel Company, and the American Beet Sugar Com- 
pany, not to mention the prospectors, ranchers, and storekeepers who 
often found the proprietors a curse more than a blessing. It is ques- 
tionable whether the area would have flourished under a system of 
homesteading, but even the squatters did a better job of ranching 
than did the company, and the most enlightened leader of the com- 
pany, Frank Springer, admitted that, as regards large grants, “the 
Territory would be better off today, if there had not been any.” Con- 
sidering the situation of land monopoly, untapped and ill-tapped 
resources, and heavy taxation on improvements, one wonders what 
a system of land-value taxation might have done for the Maxwell 
area. Indeed, a weakness of Pearson’s treatment is the absence of 
any comparative perspective. No effort is made to judge the opera- 
tions of the Maxwell Company against the work of other land grant 
companies or of other systems. Although the Santa Fe Railroad was 
a contiguous neighbor with similar land development problems and 
opportunities, its land development is not mentioned and William 
Greever's excellent study was not consulted. Pearson failed to use 
other significant modern sources, though he did a fine job of availing 
himself of the Maxwell Land Grant Company papers, public docu- 
ments, newspaper files, and personal interviews. In examining the 
gold mining of the Rockies and foreign investments, Pearson neglects 
the significant contributions of Rodman Paul and Clark Spence; his 
most modern mining source is Edward Mead’s Story of Gold (1919 
The best feature of this book is the abundance of material on the 
varied activities of the Maxwell Land Grant Company. Pearson’s 
treatment is diffuse and ill-organized, but the same can be said for 
the activities of the company. Unfortunately, his handling of the com- 
pany’s financial operations is as baffling to the reader as those opera- 
tions must have been to the poor investor. If one.can survive the 
soporific chapters on finance, there is some reward. Yet, how im- 
portant is the rise and fall of such “thriving” communities as Eliza- 
bethtown, Baldy, Maxwell City, and Catskill, whose populations rarely 
exceeded 1000? How vital is a study of a miserable little cement 
operation that scarcely made a dime? How significant are the brawls 
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of a handful of Western rowdies? How valuable is the story of a land 
company that has so little of real contribution to show for its ninety 
years of stewardship? 


Austin College Epwarp Hake PHILLIPs 


Henry A. Wallace: Quixotic Crusade, 1948. By Karl M. Schmidt. 
(Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 362. Tables, 
bibliography, index. $5.50. ) 

From the Jefferson-Adams political battles of 1800 to the Nixon- 
Kennedy phantasmagoria of 1960 the presidential elections were slug- 
ging matches in which no holds were barred, no tactics too low to 
use, if not by the principal contenders then by their party supporters. 
Some elections were fought on a lower plane than others, such as 
those of 1828, 1860, 1884, 1912, and 1928. 

The election of 1948 was by no means the worst of the long series, 
but the press generally stooped to a very low level in its efforts to 
picture the Wallace Progressive campaign as Communist-inspired 
and dominated. Karl M. Schmidt, Associate Professor of Political 
Science at Syracuse brings this out clearly in his study of the Wallace 
campaign. It is painful reading to see how the popular but conser- 
vative weeklies, joined by the New York Times and the Herald 
Tribune and indeed most American papers, resorted to gross dis- 
tortions and abusive language to besmirch and condemn as a tool of 
the Communists an earnest and idealistic American who had a great 
record of achievement behind him. The billingsgate of the sapient 
Rebecca West reached a particularly low point. It is also painful to 
read how teachers at every level were discharged for supporting 
Wallace, how the American Legion, that great defender of a most 
distorted brand of patriotism, resorted to vigilante action of the Ku 
Klux Klan sort to ban meetings. Though the Southern record was by 
no means altogether good in this respect, the author brings out that 
in some states officials showed tolerance of the campaign activities 
of the Progressive party in the hope that, with the Dixiecrat opposi- 
tion to Truman, they would assure the defeat of the President. Un- 
pleasant as it is to read about all such distortions, abusive language, 
attacks upon freedom of teaching, and the use of violence in politics, 
it is useful to have the record of the campaign given a proper, though 
not uncritical, setting. 

The author, during the campaign a faculty adviser of an unusual 
group of mavericks calling itself “Republicans for Wallace,” talked 
with many survivors of the campaign, including Henry Wallace, and 
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has searched the usual printed records, but he lists no manuscripts 
such as the enormous oral history recollection of Henry Wallace at 
Columbia, nor indeed does he show he has even visited the Roosevelt 
Library at Hyde Park or the Truman Library at Independence. Not- 
withstanding this failure to cast his net more widely, he has produced 
an instructive and useful book. Its balanced account of the Wallace 
campaign corrects the near-hysterical judgment of the current press, 
reveals the Progressive party as “Communist-influenced but not Com- 
munist-dominated,” at least not until after the election, and shows 
that it was the failure of the Progressives to work in and through the 
party that made it possible for Communists ultimately to fill the gap. 

The author quotes Rexford Tugwell as saying that the “tragedy” 
of the Progressive party was “the withholding of support [and] 
leadership by those who should have offered it.” The author does well 
to emphasize that the Wallace third party did not have to wait years 
to have some of its ideas adopted, for Harry Truman, no longer be- 
deviled by the necessity of currying favor with the Dixiecrats, and 
aware that the Wallace brand of progressivism stood in stark contrast 
to his own previously drab, colorless and conservative leadership, 
blossomed out in this campaign as a candidate with imagination, 
ideas, and plans marked with the Wallace brand of liberalism. 


Aside from some unusual spellings, particularly of Leo Isacson, 
the American Labor Congressman whose election in February 1948 
did much to convince Truman and his advisers of the necessity of 
showing greater friendliness toward Israel, the work is a credit to 
the Syracuse University Press, and fits in well with its recent publica- 
tions on Oswald Garrison Villard, Gifford Pinchot, and Norman 
Thomas. 

Cornell University Paut W. Gates 
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The City in History: Its Origins, Its Transformations, and Its 
Prospects. By Lewis Mumford. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. xi, 657. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $11.50.) 
In this massive volume, Mr. Mumford states the conclusions of his 
lifelong study of the nature and problems of city life. The City in 
History incorporates part of the author's earlier work, The Culture of 
Cities (1938), but offers a far more complete study of urban history 
during the past 5,000 years than did the earlier book. 


The Negro in France. By Shelby T. McCloy. (Lexington: Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1961. Pp. viii, 278. Index. $7.00.) The first 
half of this book is a chronological sketch of the Negro’s place in 
French society from the Revolution to the present. The second half, 
episodic in character, discusses the Negro in various fields of activity, 
such as literature, education, entertainment, politics, and the army. 
There is some material on American Negroes in France. 


London’s Newcomers: The West Indian Migrants. By Ruth Glass. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1961. Pp. xiii, 278. 
Tables, maps, appendixes, index. $4.00.) This is the first critical and 
scholarly study of the social problems arising in England from the 
immigration of more than 100,000 West Indians since the Second 
World War. The author, who is Director of Research at the Centre 
for Urban Studies of the University of London, deals at some length 
with increasing racial tensions in England in recent years, and with 
the activities of the “Keep Britain White” groups. Like The Negro in 
France, the book contains material of interest to students of American 
Negro history. 


Apache, Navaho, and Spaniard. By Jack D. Forbes. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. xxvi, 304. Illustrations, maps, 
bibliography, index. $5.95.) Mr. Forbes describes here the relations 
between the Spaniards and the Southern Athapascans (Apaches and 
Navahos) from Coronado’s expedition in 1540 to the great Indian 
revolt of the 1680's and the subsequent re-establishment of Spanish 
authority at the end of the seventeenth century. 


Colonial Justice in Western Massachusetts (1639-1702): The Pynchon 
Court Record: an Original Judges’ Diary of the Administration of 
Justice in the . . . Massachusetts Bay Colony. Edited by Joseph H. 
Smith. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press for William 
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Nelson Cromwell Foundation, 1961. Pp. ix, 426. Illustrations, ap- 
pendix, index. $7.50.) Printed here is the court diary of William 
Pynchon, the founder of Springfield, Massachusetts, his son-in-law, 
Elizur Holyoke, and his son, John Pynchon. The entries consist of 
accounts of cases tried from 1639 to 1702 in various courts in Spring- 
field and its vicinity. About half the book consists of the editor's 
biographical sketch of the Pynchons and his description of the court 
procedure followed in the cases they adjudicated. 


Mark Catesby, the Colonial Audubon. By George Frederick Frick 
and Raymond Phineas Stearns. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1961. Pp. x, 137. Illustrations, bibliography, appendix, index. $5.00. ) 
Mark Catesby, although he was much admired as a naturalist in the 
eighteenth century and has been called the “founder of American 
ornithology,” has been neglected in recent times. Mr. Frick and Mr. 
Stearns provide here a biography of Catesby, based mainly on manu- 
script sources. The book contains a number of reproductions of 
Catesby’s drawings of birds, fish, reptiles, and plants. 


White Servitude in Colonial South Carolina. By Warren B. Smith. 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1961. Pp. ix, 151. 


Illustrations, appendixes, bibliography, index. $4.75.) This study of 
white indentured servitude in eighteenth-century South Carolina dis- 
cusses the English, Scottish, and German origins of these redemp- 
tioners, analyzes the social and legal problems created by their servi- 
tude, and estimates their influence on South Carolina history. 


Early Ministers at St. Michael's, Charleston. By George W. 
Williams. (Charleston, S. C.: Dalcho Historical Society, 1961. Pp. 78. 
Illustrations. $3.00.) This little book contains brief biographical 
sketches of a number of ministers at St. Michael’s between 1761 and 
1809. The longest biographies are of Robert Cooper, Henry Purcell, 
and William Percy. 


Chain of Error and the Mecklenburg Declarations of Independence: 
A New Study of Manuscripts: Their Use, Abuse, and Neglect. By 
V. V. MeNitt. (Palmer, Mass. and New York: Hampden Hills Press, 
1960. Pp. 134. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $4.50.) After exami- 
nation of the relevant documents and a detailed study of the con- 
troversy over the authenticity of the Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence of May 20, 1776, Mr. McNitt maintains that this 
Declaration is genuine, and the confusion regarding it a product of 
misinterpretation of evidence. 
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Massachusetts, Colony to Commonwealth: Documents on the Forma- 
tion of Its Constitution, 1775-1780. Edited by Robert J. Taylor. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture, 1961. Pp. xi, 166. Map. $2.00.) 
Mr. Taylor has selected and published here a group of documents 
to illustrate the problems of forming Massachusetts’ Revolutionary 
constitution. Most of the documents printed are returns, resolves, 
and petitions from the towns to the General Court endorsing or 
opposing the various constitutional proposals of the years between 
1775 and 1780. 


Art and Music in the South: Institute of Southern Culture Lectures 
at Longwood College, 1960. Edited by Francis B. Simkins. (Farm- 
ville, Va.: Longwood College, 1961. Pp. 132. $2.00.) Collected here 
are six short essays on various of the arts in the South. There is a 
piece on painting by Jon D. Longaker, and one on Southern art 
museums by Gregory D. Ivy; there is a contribution by Annie Lee 
Ross on domestic architecture in Virginia and a study by John W. 
Molnar of art music in Colonial Virginia. There is a general account 
of the state of music in the South by K.O. Kuersteiner, and an essay 
on the Southern origins of “rock and roll” music by James McCombs. 


The Legal Foundations of American Philanthropy, 1776-1844. By 
Howard S. Miller. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
1961. Pp. xiii, 71. Bibliography, index. $3.00.) This is a study of the 
development of an American law of charitable trust, and an examina- 
tion of the changing legal attitude toward philanthropy in this 
country from a permissive to a restrictive and back to a permissive 
state. 


A Survey of the Roads of the United States of America, 1789. By 
Christopher Colles. Edited by Walter W. Ristow. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1961. Pp. xii, 227. 
Illustrations, maps, facsimiles, indexes. $7.50.) Mr. Ristow reproduces 
in this volume a facsimile of Christopher Colles’ original Survey of 
the Roads of the United States, mapping the highways of the republic 
from Albany, New York to Yorktown, Virginia. Ristow also provides 
in his introduction a biography of Colles and a description of his 
cartographical methods and sources. 


The Welsh in America: Letters from the Immigrants. Edited by 
Alan Conway. ( Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1961. Pp. 
341. Bibliography, index. $6.00.) This book contains 197 letters from 
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Welsh immigrants to this country, written to friends and relatives 
in Wales, and, in many cases, translated from the Welsh. The letters, 
most of them written during the middle part of the nineteenth 
century, though some are of an earlier date, are arranged under such 
topical headings as “Farming in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Texas”; “In American Industry: Coalmining”; and “During the Civil 
War.” Each section has a short introduction by the editor. 


Jefferson's Buildings at the University of Virginia: The Rotunda. 
By William B. O'Neal. (Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 
1960. Pp. 62, XXII. Plates, index. $8.00.) In a slender volume, Mr. 
O'Neal discusses Jefferson’s plans for the Rotunda at the University 
of Virginia and describes the construction of the Rotunda. Jefferson's 
correspondence relating to the project is included, along with a num- 
ber of architectural drawings of the building. 


The Jefferson-Dunglison Letters. Edited by John M. Dorsey, M. D. 
(Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 1960. Pp. 120. Biblio- 
graphical note, index. $5.00.) These letters were written by Jefferson 
to Robley Dunglison, and by Dunglison to Jefferson, in 1825-26, dur- 
ing the last year of Jefferson's life. They relate principally to Jefferson’s 
plans for a medical school at the University of Virginia. Dr. Dorsey 
includes also a brief biography of Dunglison, Jefferson’s personal 
physician and the first Head of the School of Medicine at Charlottes- 
ville. 


American Railroads. By John F. Stover. The Chicago History of 
American Civilization. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961. 
Pp. xiv, 302. Maps, illustrations, chart, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 
The emphasis throughout this book is on the relation of the railroads 
to Amercan society generally, rather than on purely economic prob- 
lems of transportation, or on the corporate structure of the railroads. 
Following a history of railroad development since the 1830's, Mr. 
Stover concludes with two chapters on the decline and present plight 
of the railroads. 


The Papers of William Alexander Graham. Edited by J. G. de 
Roulhac Hamilton. Volume Three, 1845-1850. (Raleigh, N. C.: State 
Department of Archives and History, 1960. Pp. xvi, 541. Facsimiles, 
index. $3.00.) This is the third in a series of approximately seven 
volumes containing the papers of William Alexander Graham, Whig 
Governor of North Carolina, United States Senator, Secretary of the 
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Navy, and Confederate State Senator. The period covered in this 
volume is that of his governorship. 


Singers and Storytellers. Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. 
Hudson, and Allen Maxwell. Publications of the Texas Folklore 
Society, Number XXX. (Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 
1961. Pp. vi, 298. Index. $5.00.) This, the thirtieth published volume 
of Texas folklore, contains more than a score of contributions, ranging 


from Wendish tales and Mexican ghost stories to wry Texas comments 


on lawyers and oil promoters. 


Texas Indian Papers, 1846-1859. Edited from the original manu- 
script copies in the Texas State Archives by Dorman H. Winfrey. 
(Austin: Texas State Library, 1960. Pp. 373. Illustrations, maps, index. 
$7.00.) A third volume of Texas Indian papers, this contains 234 
documents from the period during which Texas Indian policies were 
being assimilated to those of the United States, and in which western 
settlement was intensifying conflict with the Comanches. 


Home on the Double Bayou: Memories of an East Texas Ranch. By 
Ralph Semmes Jackson. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1961. 
Pp. xviii, 136. Maps, illustrations. $3.50.) Along with personal recol- 
lections of his boyhood, Mr. Jackson has written a history of the JHK 
Ranch in Chambers County, Texas, from 1847 to the 1920's. 


Kansas: A Pictorial History. By Nvle H. Miller, Edgar Langsdorf, 
and Robert W. Richmond. (Topeka: The Kansas Centennial Commis- 
sion and the State Historical Society, 1961. Pp. viii, 319. Maps, 
illustrations, index. $8.95.) With nearly 1,000 illustrations, this book 
provides a useful pictorial reference for students of Kansas history. 
There is a brief narrative. 


Trimmers, Trucklers & Temporizers: Notes of Murat Halstead from 
the Political Conventions of 1856. Edited by William B. Hesseltine 
and Rex G. Fisher. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
1961. Pp. xiv, 114. Index. $3.50.) Halstead’s observations on the 
political conventions of 1856 show the same lively and judicious per- 
ception that was later to make him one of America’s most distinguish- 
ed political journalists. His notes, reproduced in this volume, cover the 
Democratic convention, the first and second Know Nothing con- 
ventions, the Republican National Mass Meeting, and the Republican 
convention. 


Harper's Ferry in Pictures. By Bruce Roberts. (Charlotte, N. C.: 
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McNally, 1960. No pagination. Illustrations, map. $2.95.) This book 
of about thirty pages, containing almost 100 illustrations, pictures 
Harper's Ferry from Brown’s raid through the War and Reconstruc- 
tion periods. A number of the illustrations are recent photographs 
of historic sites; others are reproductions of old prints and photo- 
graphs. 


Father Abraham's Children: Michigan Episodes in the Civil War. 
By Frank B. Woodford. (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1961. Pp. xiv, 305. Illustrations, appendixes. $6.50.) Frank Woodford, 
chief editorial writer for the Detroit Free Press, describes Michigan’s 
participation in the Civil War in twenty-one chapters, each recounting 
a different episode. Mr. Woodford’s sources are principally newspaper 


accounts and standard printed references. 


The Iron Brigade: A Military History. By Alan T. Nolan. With 
maps by Wilson K. Hoyt III. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1961. Pp. xvi, 412. Maps, illustrations, appendixes, bibliography, index. 
$6.95.) This book, based in part on manuscript sources, is a history 
of the famous brigade, the only completely Western formation in the 
Army of the Potomac, made up of the 2nd, 6th, and 7th Wisconsin 
Volunteers, the 19th Indiana Volunteers, and, later, the 24th Michigan 
Volunteers. 


A Present for Mr. Lincoln: The Story of Savannah from Secession 
to Sherman. By Alexander A. Lawrence. ( Macon, Ga.: Ardivan Press, 
1961. Pp. 321. Bibliography, index. $4.95.) The subject of this book 
is Savannah’s experiences under three years of seige and blockade 
until its occupation by and submission to Union forces in 1964. 


Letters of a New Market Cadet: Beverly Stanard. Edited by John 
G. Barrett and Robert K. Turner, Jr. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1961. Pp. xxiv, 70. Illustration. $3.50.) These 
are the letters, most of them written to his mother and sister, of 
Beverly Stanard, a V.M.I. cadet who was killed in the charge of the 
cadet corps at New Market. Though slight and personal in nature, 
the letters contain some observations on life at the Virginia Military 
Institute during the War. 


Under the Flag of the Nation: Diaries and Letters of a Yankee 
Volunteer in the Civil War. Edited by Otto F. Bond. Publications of 
the Ohio Civil War Centennial Commission, Number 1. (Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press for the Ohio Historical Society, 1961. 
Pp. xi, 308. Illustrations, appendixes. $5.00.) This is the first volume 
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in still another state Centennial Commission series. It is compiled 
from the diaries kept by Owen Johnston Hopkins while on duty with 
the 42nd and 182nd Regiments, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and from 
letters he wrote during the war. The actual diary entries and most of 
the letters cover the period from April 1863 to April 1865, while 
Hopkins served in the Vicksburg campaign, at various posts along the 
Mississippi, and finally in Tennessee. 


Colin J. McRae: Confederate Financial Agent. By Charles S. Davis. 
Confederate Centennial Studies, Number 17. (Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Con- 
federate Publishing Company, Inc., 1961. Pp. 101. Illustration, bibli- 
ography, index. $4.00.) Based largely upon manuscript sources, this 
is a study of McRae’s services to the Confederacy, including his work 
as agent for the Erlanger loan, and his attempts late in 1864 to recruit 
Polish patriots for the Confederate Army. 


Inferno at Petersburg. By Henry Pleasants, Jr. and George H. 
Straley. (Philadelphia and New York: Chilton Company—Book Di- 
vision, 1961. Pp. vii, 181. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $3.95.) 
This is a compact account, based on printed sources, of Lieutenant 
Colonei Henry Pleasants’ famous project to blow the center out of 
the Confederate fortifications before Petersburg. 


The Sand Creek Massacre. By Stan Hoig. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1961. Pp. xiii, 217. Illustrations, maps, appendix, 
bibliography, index. $4.00.) What is sometimes called “The Chivington 
Massacre” by those who would emphasize Colonel John M. Chiving- 
ton’s responsibility for it, and sometimes called “The Battle of Sand 
Creek,” forms the subject of this book. Mr. Hoig has used manuscript 
sources, government documents, and contemporary newspapers in 
an effort to present an accurate account of the attack, delivered in 
November 1864, by Federal troops against a Cheyenne and Arapaho 
encampment near Fort Lyon in southeastern Colorado Territory. 


Wisconsin Carpetbaggers in Dixie. By David H. Overy, Jr. ( Madi- 
son: State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the Department of 
History, University of Wisconsin, 1961. Pp. xi, 81. Bibliography, index. 
$3.00.) From an examination of the background of a number of Wis- 
consin adventurers who went South after the Civil War, Mr. Overy 
argues that these people were attracted by the same sort of oppor- 
tunities as existed on the Western frontier, and tried to use in the 


South the same techniques of land promotion, speculation, and po- 
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litical manipulation that had worked in the West. (This book is pro- 
duced by a photolithographic process. ) 


The Blue and the Gray on the Nile. By William B. Hesseltine and 
Hazel C. Wolf. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961. Pp. xi, 
290. Illustrations, maps, appendix, index. $5.00.) Mr. Hesseltine and 
Miss Wolf tell here a little-known story of some fifty former Union 
and Confederate officers who took service after the Civil War with 
the Khedive of Egypt, and worked for the Egyptians as engineers, 
navigators, surveyors, explorers, conquerors, and even diplomats. 


Pawnee, Blackfoot and Cheyenne: History and Folklore of the 
Plains from the Writings of George Bird Grinnell. Edited by Dee 
Brown. ( New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1961. Pp. xiii, 301. $4.95.) 
George Bird Grinnell, naturalist and conservationist, founder of the 
Audubon Society, was also an amateur anthropologist. This book is 
a collection of Grinnell’s writings on three Western tribes, including 
much of their history and folklore. The book is not indexed. 


Six Thousand Miles of Fence: Life on the XIT Ranch of Texas. By 
Cordia Sloan Duke and Joe B. Frantz. (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1961. Pp. xxii, 231. Illustrations, maps, appendix, index. $4.50. ) 
Mrs. Duke, whose husband was a division manager on the great, 
3,000,000-acre XIT Ranch in West Texas, and Mr. Frantz have written 
this book principally in the form of cowhands’ reminiscences, based 
on diary notes kept by Mrs. Duke. 


Julia S. Tutwiler and Social Progress in Alabama. By Anne Gary 
Pannell and Dorothea E. Wyatt. (University, Ala.: University of 
Alabama Press, 1961. Pp. x, 158. Illustrations, bibliography, index. 
$3.50.) The subject of this biography was a pioneer in numerous re- 


form movements of the late nineteenth century, including prison re- 


form, temperance, and, especially, women’s rights and women’s edu- 
cation. 


A History of the United States Weather Bureau. By Donald R 
Whitnah. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1961. Pp. ix, 267. 
Illustrations, table, bibliography, index. $6.00.) Based mainly on un- 
published materials and government publications, this account traces 
the history of the Weather Bureau from its inception in 1870 as a 
branch of the Army Signal Service, through the struggle which finally 
placed it under civilian control, to its recent technological and ad- 
ministrative changes. 
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The Chautauqua Movement: An Episode in the Continuing Ameri- 
can Revolution. By Joseph E. Gould. (New York: State University 
of New York, 1961. Pp. xiv, 108. Illustrations. $4.50.) Mr. Gould sees 
the Chautauqua movement, which at its height reached out to some 
8,000 American communities, primarily as a means of bringing to the 


Middle West the cultural standards of the Eastern seaboard. 


Charles Brantley Aycock. By Oliver H. Orr, Jr. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1961. Pp. x, 394. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography, index. $7.50.) Aycock, Governor of North Carolina during 
the first years of this century, acquired a national reputation for his 
intense interest in education, and his efforts to raise Southern educa- 
tional standards occupy much of the text of this book. Mr. Orr has 
used principally manuscript sources. 


Eugene Clyde Brooks: Educator and Public Servant. By Willard 
B. Gatewood, Jr. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 279. 
Illustrations, index. $6.00.) Brooks was primarily an educator and 
was, for a time, director of Governor Aycock’s campaign for educa- 
tional reform in North Carolina. Later he effected the complete re- 
organization of the North Carolina public schools. Mr. Gatewood 
deals also with his reform activities in county government and in the 
conservation of natural resources. 


Hamilton Holt: Journalist, Internationalist, Educator. By Warren 
F. Kuehl. (Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 303. 
Illustrations, bibliography, index. $7.50.) Holt’s activities as a maga- 
zine editor, pacifist and internationalist, and, in later life, Southern 
educator are the subject of Mr. Kuehl’s book. 


Mark Twain's Letters to Mary. Edited by Lewis Leary. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961. Pp. viii, 138. Illustrations, index. 
$3.50.) As part of the extensive recent literature about Mark Twain, 
Mr. Leary has edited this little book of Twain’s letters, written during 
the last decade of his life, to Mary Rogers, daughter-in-law of his 
close friend, Henry H. Rogers and one of his “honorary nieces.” 


Great Britain and Mexico in the Era of Porfirio Diaz. By Alfred 
Tischendorf. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1961. Pp. xii, 197. 
Maps, tables, appendix, bibliogranhy, index. $5.00.) Mr. Tischendorf 
has used materials in the Public Record Office and printed British 
and Mexican documents to write this account of British-Mexican 
relations in the generation before the Mexican Revolution. Much of 
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the book is concerned with British investment in Mexican railways, 
mines, and public utilities. 


The Separation of the Farm Bureau and the Extension Service: 
Political Issue in a Federal System. By William J. Block. Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Volume 47. (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 304. Bibliography, index. $5.00.) This is 
a study of the conflict since 1939 among farmers, farm groups, and 
politicians over whether or not the Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should be separated from county farm bureau 
organizations. Although the controversy has been centered in the 
Midwest, a number of Southern farm groups have been involved 
in it 


Buck Schiwetz’ Texas. Drawings and paintings by E. M. Schiwetz. 
Introduction by Walter Prescott Webb. (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1960. Pp. 134. Illustrations. $12.50.) More than 100 of Schiwetz’s 
Texas drawings, 16 of them in color, are handsomely reproduced in 
this volume. These are mainly drawings of old houses, of small-town 
street scenes, of old hotels, old courthouses, and old churches. The 
new urban Texas Mr. Schiwetz has the discrimination to ignore. 


Messages, Addresses, and Public Papers of Luther Hartwell Hodges, 
Governor of North Carolina, 1954-1961. Volume I, 1954-1956. Edited 
by James W. Patton. (Raleigh: Council of State, State of North 
Carolina, 1960. Pp. xxxiii, 691. Illustrations, index. $3.00.) The bulk of 
this volume, the first of several projected, consists of fifty-four of 
Governor Hodges’ public addresses. 


Virginia's Massive Resistance. By Benjamin Muse. ( Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1961. Pp. 184. Index. $3.95.) Mr. Muse pre- 
sents an account of the crisis in Virginia over racial integration of 
the public schools from 1954 through 1960. 


Sleeping Beauty and Her Suitors: The South in the Sixties. By 
Marshall W. Fishwick. Lamar Memorial Lectures, 1960. (Macon, Ga.: 
Southern Press, Inc., 1961. Pp. xv, 74. Index.) Mr. Fishwick presented 
the lectures which constitute this little book at Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Georgia, in April 1960. He recommends that the South in- 
tensify its contacts with the world outside the United States, and by 
destroying its provincialism be enabled to preserve its identity. 
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New EpIrions AND REPRINTS 


The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic. By Angie Debo. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1961. Pp. xviii, 314. Maps, 
illustrations, bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 


An Essay on Calcareous Manures. By Edmund Ruffin. Edited by J. 
Carlyle Sitterson. The John Harvard Library. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1961. Pp. xxxv, 199. 
Chronology, tables, appendixes. $4.25. ) 


Harriet Tubman: The Moses of Her People. By Sarah Bradford. 
Introduction by Butler A. Jones. (New York: Citadel Press, 1961. 
Pp. x, 149. Illustration, appendix. $1.25. ) 


Life of Abraham Lincoln. By John Locke Scripps. Edited by Roy 
P. Basler and Lloyd A. Dunlap. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1961. Pp. 192. Facsimiles, appendix, index. ) 


The Life of John Wesley Hardin As Written by Himself. Edited 
by Robert G. McCubbin. The Western Frontier Library, Volume 16. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. xxi, 152. Illustra- 
tions, appendixes. $2.00. ) 


Crusaders for American Liberalism. By Louis Filler. (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1961. Pp. xxiv, 422. Illustrations, 


ad ant 5 


chronology, bibliography, index. $4.00. ) 


The Populist Revolt: A History of the Farmers’ Alliance and the 
People’s Party. By John D. Hicks. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1961. Pp. xii, 473. Illustrations, tables, graphs, appendixes, 
bibliography, index. $1.75. 





Historical News and Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The Southern Historical Association will hold its twenty-seventh 
annual meeting in Chattanooga, Tennessee, on November 9, 10, and 
11, 1961. Headquarters will be in the Patten Hotel. 

The Executive Council requests members to study the Mooney 
Report, published in the February 1961 issue of the Journal on pages 
134-36. 


A detailed program will be sent to members by the secretary- 


treasurer. However, the following titles of sessions, together with 
session chairmen and discussants, have been announced by the pro- 
gram committee: Rebels in the Making (F. Garvin Davenport, John 
S. Ezell); Research Opportunities in the Spanish Borderlands (Charles 
W. Arnade, Richard K. Murdoch); Some Southern Cities: Old and 
New (William W. Rogers, Walter P. Webb); English and French 
Politics in the Seventeenth Century (Joseph J. Mathews, James E. 
King); Colonial Virginia (Elizabeth Cometti); Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Century Germany: Terrae Incognitae (Theodore Ropp); 
Reconstruction: Negroes and Politics (James W. Patton, C. Vann 
Woodward); The Historical Uses of Subliterature (Maurice Moore, 
Theodore L. Agnew); The Southern Plantation (Herbert Weaver, 
John H. Moore); The Age of Enlightenment and Revolution, 1760- 
1820 (John F. Ramsey, George Carbone); The South and the New 
Deal (Benjamin F. Rogers, LeRoy P. Graf); Research Opportunities 
in Modern Latin America (William J. Griffith, John P. Harrison); 
The Civil War between the States (Frank E. Vandiver, Ludwell H. 
Johnson); Aspects of British and French Imperialism of the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries (George Curry, Trygve Tholfsen); 
Bourbonism and Populism (Dan M. Robison, Roger W. Shugg); 
Indians: Anthropology and History (Savoie Lottinville, Gordon T. 
Chappell); Negroes and Mulattoes in Colonial America (Philip 
Davidson); Expansion and Controversy (Edward Younger, John L. 
Loos); Liberalism and Progressivism (George C. Osborn, Dewey W. 
Grantham); Diplomacy and Strategy in the Early Twentieth Century 
(Burton F. Beers, Ernest R. May). 

The Presidential Address by Clement Eaton will be entitled “Pro- 
fessor James Woodrow and the Freedom of Teaching in the South.” 
On Friday there will be a European History Conference Group 
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Luncheon presided over by Carl H. Pegg and featuring addresses 
on historiography by Victor S. Mamatey and Boyd C. Shafer. There 
will also be a Phi Alpha Theta Luncheon presided over by Donald 
E. Worcester and accompanied by an address by Norman A. Graebner 
on “1848: Southern Politics at the Cross-Roads.” 

The committee on local arrangements consists of Culver H. Smith, 
chairman, James W. Livingood, Ronald O. Moore, Theresa Waller, 
William T. Alderson, Rock L. Comstock, Jr., LeGrande D. Kelly, 
Summerfield K. Johnston, J. Eugene Lewis, Mrs. Alice Warner Milton, 
Mrs. Z. Cartter Patten, and John M. Webb. 

On Friday night of the meeting the University of Chattanooga 
will sponsor as a hospitality the premiere performance of Valley 
Divided, a historical drama written by Edwin S. Lindsey, head of 
the department of English. Other hospitalities are being planned. 
Conducted bus tours on a subscription basis will also be available to 
the visitors who may wish to see some of the many historic and scenic 
spots of the community. 


PERSONAL 

H. H. Cunningham has re!inquished the position of dean of the 
college at Elon College ana has been appointed William S$. Long 
Professor of History there. 

Donald Berthrong of the University of Oklahoma, Y. C. Wang of 
the University of Chicago, James Scobie of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, and Paul Schroeder of Concordia College are 
visiting professors at the Department of History of the University 
of Texas in the summer of 1961. W. H. Callcott of the University 
of South Carolina and Thomas P. Abernethy of the University of 
Virginia will be visiting professors during the long session, 1961-1962. 

At West Virginia Institute of Technology, Otis K. Rice has been 
promoted to professor of history and Neil S. Penn to assistant pro- 
fessor. 


David Edward Harrell has been appointed assistant professor of 
history at East Tennessee State College. 

At the University of Chicago Hans J. Morgenthau, Professor of 
Political Science, has been appointed Professor of Modern History; 
Daniel J. Boorstin will be on leave during 1961-1962 to be the first 
occupant of a chair in American history at the Sorbonne; Maldwyn 
Jones, Lecturer at the University of Manchester, England, will be 


visiting associate professor during the coming academic vear; Michael 
Cherniavsky is the first appointment under the Ford Foundation grant 
to the university for studies in the Slavic area: and Louis Gottschalk 
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is on leave during the first quarter of 1961 to be the first Class of 
1916 Visiting Professor at Cornell University. 

James A. Tinsley has been promoted to professor of history at the 
University of Houston; Ronald F. Drew has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor; and John O. King has been appointed instructor. 

Lee B. Kinnett and Lonnie R. Shelby have been appointed lecturers 
in history for the coming academic year at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. At the same institution C. Harvey Gardiner has been ap- 
pointed to a research professorship, effective September 1, and George 
W. Adams has resigned as professor of history and chairman of the 
department, effective August 31, to be academic vice president and 
professor of history at the University of Alaska. The department 
sponsored a two-day symposium on April 24 and 25 on the subject 
“A Reappraisal of the Civil War.” Allan Nevins, Bell I. Wiley, and 
Richard Current participated in discussions, and George W. Adams 
and Clyde Walton acted as moderators. 

At Tulane University Nels M. Bailkey and W. Burlie Brown have 
been promoted to professor of history; Charles T. Davis, Raymond 
A. Esthus (Newcomb College), Thomas L. Karnes, and Hugh F. 
Rankin have been promoted to associate professor; and Henry A. 
Kmen has been appointed assistant professor. John D. Nichols has 
been appointed instructor at Newcomb College. William R. Hogan 
will be on leave to take up a Guggenheim Fellowship during the 
academic year 1961-62. Mary Bernard Allen of Newcomb College, 
Tulane University, retired on June 30, 1961, and was appointed 
emeritus associate professor. 

Dan M. Robison retired July 1 as head of the Tennessee State 
Library and Archives and was succeeded by his assistant, William T. 
Alderson, Jr. Mr. Robison became state librarian and archivist 
emeritus. Mr. Alderson received his bachelor’s degree from Colgate 
University and his master’s and doctor’s degrees in history from Van- 
derbilt University. He has been editor of the Tennessee Historical 
Quarterly since 1956. Robert T. Quarles, director of the archives 
division, also retired on July 1 and was succeeded by Walter L. Jor- 
dan, former senior archivist. 

Edward Younger will terminate his year’s appointment as Ernest 
J. King Visiting Professor of Maritime History at the Naval War Col- 
lege on June 30. As a State Department American Specialist he will 
give lectures on American history and foreign policy throughout India 
and Nepal this summer and will then return to the University of 
Virginia in mid-September. 
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George V. Irons attended a Regional Seminar at Berea, Kentucky 
on Southern Problems of Government in the Sixties. The seminar, 
sponsored by the American Political Science Foundation, was held 
June 5-10, 1961. 

Charles E. Lee has been named Director of the State Archives 
Department of South Carolina. Mr. Lee, who received his B.A. from 
the University of South Carolina and his Ph.D. from the University 
of Chicago, was editor of the South Carolina Press from 1952 to 1956. 
His appointment is to the post made vacant by the death of J. Harold 
Easterby in December 1960. 


HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The American Association for State and Local History has awarded 
grants totalling $5,000 to twelve historians to further their research 
and writing projects in local history. Among the recipients are James 
C. Bonner, Georgia State College for Women, to complete his history 
of Milledgeville, Georgia as a state capital; Otis K. Rice, West Vir- 
ginia Institute of Technology, for his study on “The West Virginia 
Frontier, 1700-1840"; Milton E. Flower, Dickinson College, for his 
work on “The Civil War Years and Confederate Invasions in the 
Cumberland Valley”; Frenise A. Logan, Agricultural and Technical 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina, for a study of the Negro in 
North Carolina from 1876 to 1894; and William C. Mallalieu, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, for “Louisville’s Classical Image Formation of 
an Urban Culture, 1828-1875.” 

The Kansas Association of Teachers of History and Social Science 
at its thirty-fifth annual meeting, at the University of Kansas on May 
5 and 6, was addressed by Paul Wallace Gates of Cornell University 
on the subject, “Land and Credit: Problems in Underdeveloped 
Kansas.” 

The Society of Colonial Wars in the State of Maryland has an- 
nounced a prize of $500 for a manuscript on a phase of Maryland 
colonial history between 1607 and 1775. The deadline date is October 
1, 1963, and inquiries should be addressed to the secretary of the 
society, Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 

Bell Wiley, Emory University, Franklin H. Littell, Southern Method- 
ist University, and Philip S. Brooks of the Truman Library were 


the speakers at the fourth annual meeting of the Missouri Valley 
Conference of Collegiate Teachers of History, held March 24-25 at 
the University of Omaha. 

The Ford Motor Company Fund has made a grant of $5000 to the 
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Mississippi Valley Historical Association. From this grant a prize of 
$2000 will be awarded by the association to the author of the best 
publishable book-length manuscript on the history of transportation 
in America. The remaining $3000 will be used to help pay publication 
costs of the book. Further information may be obtained from the 
secretary-treasurer of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
1500 R Street, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

The seventh conference of the Society for French Historical Studies 
was held at Princeton University on April 14 and 15, 1961. The pro- 
gram featured an address by J. B. Duroselle of the Fondation 
nationale des sciences politiques, of Paris. The Society’s next con- 
ference will be held in April 1962 on the campus of Michigan State 
University under the newly elected president, Stanley Idzerda of that 
University. 

The Conference on the History of Western America will be held 
at Santa Fe, New Mexico on October 12, 13, and 14, 1961, with the 
Museum of New Mexico as the host institution. Some eleven sessions 
have been announced, including “The Twentieth Century West,” 
“Southwest Borderlands,” “Overland Migration,” “The Mining Fron- 
tier,” and “The Indian Wars.” 

The Society of American Historians announces that the first Allan 
Nevins Prize for the best-written doctoral dissertation in American 
History has been awarded to Waldo H. Heinrichs, Jr. for his Joseph 
C. Grew, 1880-1925. The award committee consisted of Bruce Catton, 
Michael Kraus, and Henry B. Parkes. Information concerning the 
competition may be obtained from John A. Garraty, Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 

The Ford Motor Company Fund has contributed $370,000 to 
Washington and Lee University for the restoration of the famous Lee 
Chapel on the school’s campus. The gift is regarded by the Fund as a 
contribution to the Civil] War Centennial observance now in progress 
throughout the United States. 

Yale University announces the John H. Dunning Prize of $300 for 
a scholarly work on any subject relating to American history pub- 
lished between June 1, 1960, and June 1, 1962, or in manuscript, 
with a preference for the writing of younger scholars and those who 
have not previously published a substantial work. The award will 
be announced at the annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association in December 1962. Information may be obtained from 
Professor Edmund S. Morgan of the history department at Yale. 

Duke University Press announces that back issues of the Hispanic 
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American Historical Review may be purchased at $2.00 per issue or 
$8.00 per volume plus postage, as follows: Vols. 26-27 complete; 
Vols. 29-36 complete; Vol. 37, issue No. 4; Vols. 38-40 complete. A 
reprint edition of Volumes 1-25 will be announced soon by Kraus 
Periodicals. Guides to Volumes 1 through 25 and 26 through 35 are 
available at $6.00 each. 

The South Carolina Historical Society announces the Consolidated 
Index to Volumes I-XL (1900-1939) of the South Carolina Historical 
Magazine with subject index for Volumes I-LXI (1900-1960) in offset 
reprint. This volume of approximately 650 pages is to be ready for fall 
delivery in limited quantities at $50 plus mailing charges as a pre- 
publication subscription. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association announces the publi- 
cation of Volume 4 of the Cumulative Index of the Review, cover- 
ing Volumes XXXVI-XLV. The price is $6.00. Limited quantities of 
the first three volumes of the Index are also available at $4.00 each. 
Orders should be addressed to the Secretary of the Association at 
1500 R Street, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

The Manuscrtpt Division of the Library of Congress announces 
that purchases from the James B. Wilbur Fund, for the acquisition of 
reproductions of manuscripts relating to American history in European 
repositories, include microfilm copies of 46 additional volumes of 
Audit Office records relating to claims filed by American Loyalists; 


47 additional volumes of Colonial Office records pertaining to the 
colony of Georgia; 16 volumes of Foreign Office records containing 
notes exchanged from 1861 to 1868 by Lord John Russell, British 
foreign secretary, and Charles Francis Adams, American minister; and 


64 volumes of material relating to the slave trade, also in files of the 
Foreign Office. 

The May 1961 issue of the Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisi- 
tions contains a comprehensive report on materials added to the 
holdings of the Manuscript Division during 1960. 

The Duke University Library has recently acquired the private 
collection of the late Frederick Darlington Wardle, former town clerk 
of Bath, England. Included in the collection are many important 18th 
and 19th century works about the popular resort area of Bath and the 
county of Somersetshire. The collection also contains almost all of the 
first editions of William Morris (1834-1896), British poet, artist and 
socialist, 92 Morris Letters, many first editions of the works of 
Rudyard Kipling and Robert Louis Stevenson and a large number 
of miscellaneous titles, including a copy of the Nuremberg Bible. 
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Recent additions to the manuscript collections of the Harry S. 
Truman Library include papers of Nathaniel P. Davis representing 
his diplomatic service in the Philippines, Costa Rica, and Hungary, 
including an internment diary kept in Manila durng the war; and 
papers of Edwin A. Locke, Jr., representing his service as Special 
Assistant to the President and Special Representative in China and 
the Near East. These records will be available to researchers as soon 
as they have been processed by the Library staff. Microfilm acquisi- 
tions include the papers of John Tyler, Franklin Pierce, and Andrew 
Johnson received from the Library of Congress. 

Recent manuscript acquisitions of the West Virginia University 
library include records, 1803-1856, of the Bluestone Baptist Church, 
Summers County, including minutes of the Greenbrier Association, 
1807 and 1811 (microfilm); letterbook and memoir of Maj. John W. 
M. Appleton (1861-1913), 54th Mass. Vols., relating to service in 
South Carolina and Florida (microfilm); additional papers of Gen- 
eral J.A.J. Lightburn and the Lightburn family; papers of John 
J. Davis (1835-1916), Clarksburg attorney, legislator, and U. S. repre- 
sentative; papers, 1866-1901, of Frank Hereford (1825-1891), U. S. 
representative and senator (microfilm); papers, 1796-1894, of Eugene 
Levassor relating to the James Swann lands, railroads, and immigra- 
tion in West Virginia; ledger, 1841-1863, of Jacob Minehart, a Wheel- 
ing glass blower; and diaries, 1838-1899, of Henri Jean Mugler which 
include his service with the 13th Virginia regiment and imprisonment 
at Elmira, N. Y. (microfilm). 

The University of South Carolina Society announces the gifts to the 
library during the last year of the John Eldred Swearingen Papers, 
1799-1959, a collection of 1661 family manuscripts from the Edge- 
field District, and the McCrady Family Papers, 1821-1907, consisting 
of 232 manuscripts and containing letters of Joel R. Poinsett, Louis 
McLane, C. G. Memminger, W. B. W. Howe, and Cadwallader Jones. 
Other gifts include Civil War letters of Joseph B. and Andrew Pack 
and William Barr Lowrance and letters of John Caldwell Calhoun, 
Alexander Hamilton, and Thomas Pinckney. The library also an- 
nounces the acquisition of the A. S. Salley Collection of the Works 
of William Gilmore Simms, which provides the library with the 
largest and most complete existing collection of Simms. 
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